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Latin for Beginners 
Benjamin L. D’Ooge. 


Note: references are to paragraph numbers and original page numbers. 
Use this key with caution, it is not free of errors. 


Many thanks to: Skylax, Episcopus, Keesa, Mariek, jsc0O1, Tim, and of course, Jeff. 


§ 10, page 8 Va'-de ad for-mi'-cam, O pi'-ger, et con-si'-de-ra vi'-as ei'-us et dis'-ce 
sa-pi-en'-ti-am: quae cum non ha'-be-at du'-cem nec prae-cep-to'-rem nec prin'-ci-pem, 
pa'-rat in aes-ta’- te ci'-bum si'-bi et con'-gre-gat in mes'-se quod co'-me-dat. 


§ 22, page 13 1. America est patria mea. America, subject, noun; est, copula; 
patria, noun; est patria mea, predicate. 2. Agricola filiam amat. Agricola, subject, 
noun; filiam, object, noun; amat, verb; filiam amat, predicate. 3. Filia est lUlia. Filia, 
subject, noun; est, copula; lulia, noun; est lulia, predicate. 4. lalia et agricola sunt in 
TInsula. lulia, noun; agricola, noun; lulia et agricola, subject; sunt, copula, insula, noun; 
sunt in insula, predicate. (Note the plural subject lulia et agricola) 5. IGlia aquam 
portat. lulia, subject, noun; aquam, object, noun; portat, verb; aquam portat, 
predicate. 6. Rosam in comis habet. Rosam, object, noun; comis, noun; habet, verb; 
in comis habet, predicate. (Note that the subject is implied in the verb) 7. lilia est 
puella pulchra. lulia, subject, noun; est, copula; puella, noun; est puella pulchra, 
predicate. 8. Domina filiam pulchram habet. Domina, subject, noun; filiam, object, 
noun; habet, verb; filiam pulchram habet, predicate. 


§ 26, page 14 agricola, agricolae; aqua, aquae; causa, causae; domina, dominae; 
filia, filiae; fortuna, fortunae; fuga, fugae; initria, inidriae; luna, lunae; nauta, nautae; 
puella, puellae; silva, silvae; terra, terrae 


§ 30, page 15 amat, amant; laborat, labdrant; ndntiat, ndntiant; portat, 
portant; pugnat, pugnant 


§ 31, page 15 1.1. Filia amat, filiae amant. 2. Nauta portat, nautae portant. 3. Agricola 
labérat, agricolae laborant. 4. Puella ndntiat, puellae nantiant. 5. Dominae portant, 
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domina portat. II.1. The sailor fights / is fighting / does fight, the sailors fight / are fighting 
/ do fight. 2. The girl loves, the girls love. 3. The farmer carries, the farmers carry. 4. The 
daughter labours, the daughters labour. 5. The sailor is announcing, the sailors 
announce. 6. The ladies love, the lady loves. 


§ 34, page 17 1. forest, sing. nom.; forests, acc. pl.; forest, acc. sing. 2. flight, acc. 
sing.; flights, gen. sing, nom. pl.; flight, nom. sing. 3. earths’, gen. pl.; earths, gen. sing, 
nom. pl.; earths, acc. pl. 4. waters, acc. pl.; cause, acc. sing.; moons, acc. pl. 5. 
daughters, nom. pl., gen. sing.; fortunes, nom. pl., gen. sing.; moons, nom. pl, gen. sing. 
6. injuries, acc. pl.; farmers’, gen. pl.; waters’, gen. pl. 7. injuries’, gen. pl.; farmers, nom. 
pl., gen. sing.; girls, acc. pl. 8. sailor, acc. sing.; farmers, acc. pl.; sailors, acc. pl. 9. 
farmer, acc. sing.; girl, acc. sing.; forests’, gen. pl. 


§ 39, page 19 |. 1. Diana is a goddess. 2. Latona is a goddess. 3. Diana and Latona 
are goddesses. 4. Diana is the goddess of the moon. 5. Diana is Latona's daughter. / 
Diana is the daughter of Latona. 6. Latona loves Diana. 7. Diana is the goddess of the 
woods/forests. 8. Diana loves the wood/forest. 9. Diana carries arrows. 10. Diana kills 
the wild beasts of the wood/forest. 11. The wild beasts of the lands are fighting. II. 1. 
Filia Latonae silvas amat. 2. Filia Latonae sagittas portat. 3. Filiae agricolarum laborant. 
4. Filia agricolae aquas silvae amat. 5. Nauta fugam puellarum nuntiat. 6. Puellae 
inidrias nautarum nuntiant. 7. Filia agricolae laborat. 8. Sagittae Dianae feras terrae 
necant. 


§ 40, page 19 1. Quis est 
Diana? Who is Diana? 
Diana est dea silvarum et lGnae. Diana dea est. 2. 
Cuius filia est Diana? Whose daughter is Diana? 
Diana est filia Latonae. 3. Quis Dianam 
amat? Who loves Diana? 
Latona Dianam amat. 4. Quis silvam amat? 
Who loves the forest? 
Diana silvam amat. 5. Quis sagittas portat? Who 
carries/is carrying arrows? 
Diana sagittas portat. 6. Cuius filiae laborant? Whose 
daughters labour/are labouring? 
Filiae agricolarum lab6rant. 


§ 47, page 21 direct object, indirect object, genitive |.1. Who gives money to the 
sailors? 2. The daughters of the farmer are giving/give money to the sailors. 3. Who 
announces/is announcing the fortune of the battle? 4. Galba is announcing the fortune 
of the battle to the farmers. 5. To whom does the mistress of the house/lady tell the 
story? 6. The mistress of the house/lady tells the story to the farmer's daughter. 7. Who 
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is giving the wreath to Diana? / Who gives Diana a crown? 8. The girl is giving the 
wreath to Diana because she loves Diana./ The girl gives Diana a crown because she 
loves Diana. 9. The goddess of the moon carries arrows and kills the wild beasts of the 
forests. 10. Whose victory is Galba announcing? 11. Galba is announcing the sailor's 
victory. 

Il. 1. Cui puellae cor6énam dant? 2. Puellae laliae cor6nam dant, quia IGlia corénas amat. 
3. Nautae dominis fabulam narrant, quia dominae fabulas amant. 4. Agricola filiae 
aquam dat. 5. Galba nautae causam pugnae nintiat. 6. Dea IGnae aquas silvae amat. 7. 
Cuius cor6nam Lat6na portat? Dianae. 


§ 53, page 23 In aqua, in terra, dé silva, cum fortdna, é silvis, 4 victoria, ex aquis, 
cum nautis, dé lina. 


§ 56, page 24 |. Who, Galba, is Diana? G. Diana, Julia, is the beautiful goddess of 
the moon and the woods/forests. |. Whose daughter, Galba, is Diana? G. Diana is 
Latona's daughter, Julia. |. What does Diana carry? G. Diana carries arrows. |. Why 
does Diana carry arrows? G. Diana carries arrows, Julia, because she kills the bad 
wild beasts of the large/big forest. |. Does Latona love her daughter? G. She does, 
and her daughter loves Latona. |. What does your little daughter carry? G. My little 
daughter carries pretty wreaths / beautiful crowns. |. To whom does your daughter 
give these pretty wreaths / beautiful crowns? G. She gives the wreaths to Diana. I. 
Who is with your daughter? Is she alone? G. She is not alone; my little daughter is 
with my maidservant. 


§ 62, page 26 |.1. The farmer lives with his daughter in the cottage. 2. The farmer's 
good daughter prepares dinner. 3. Dinner is pleasing to the farmer and the farmer 
praises his good daughter. 4. Then the farmer's daughter calls the hens to dinner. 5. The 
hens love the farmer's daughter. 6. Bad daughters do not prepare good dinners. 7. The 
daughter of the farmer is pleasing to the lady / mistress of the house. 8. The lady lives on 
a large island. 9. The lady gives money to the good little girl. Il. 1. Ubi agricola habitat? 2. 
Agricola in casa parva habitat. 3. Quis cum agricola habitat? 4. Filia parva cum agricola 
habitat. 5. Filia agricolae bonam cénam parat. 6. Agricola bonam cénam laudat. 7. Bona 
céna filiae agricolae grata est. 


§ 63, page 27 1. Quis cum agricola in casa habitat? Who lives in the 
cottage with the farmer? Filia cum agricola in casa habitat. Filia agricolae. Filia 
agricolae in casa cum agricola habitat. 2. Quid bona filia agricolae parat? 
What does the farmer's good daughter prepare? Filia bona cénam parat. 
Cénam. Filia bona agricolae cénam parat. 3. Quem agricola laudat? Whom 
does the farmer praise? Agricola filiam laudat. Filiam agricolae. Filiam laudat. 
4. Vocatne filia agricolae gallinas ad cenam? Does the farmer's daughter call 
the hens to dinner. Vocat. 5. Cuius filia est grata dominae? Whose daughter is 
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pleasing to the lady? Filia agricolae est grata dominae. Filia agricolae. 6. Cui 
domina pectniam dat? To whom does the lady give money? 

Domina bonae puellae parvae peciniam dat. 

Puellae bonae parvae. Domina puellae 

pectniam dat. 


§ 69, page 30 Emphatic words underlined 1. Longae n6n sunt tuae viae. Your ways 
are not long. 2. Suntne tubae novae in mea casa? Non sunt. Are not the new trumpets 
in my cottage? They are not. 3. Quis lata in silva habitat? Diana, lunae clarae pulchra 
dea, lata in silva habitat. Who lives in the wide forest? Diana, the beautiful goddess of 
the clear moon, lives in the wide forest. 4. Nautae altas et latas amant aquas. The 
sailors love deep and wide waters. 5. Quid ancilla tua portat? Ancilla mea tubam novam 
portat. What does your maidservant carry? My maidservant carries a new trumpet. 6. 
Ubi sunt Lesbia et ltlia? In tua casa est Lesbia et lilia est in mea. Where are lesbia and 
Julia? Lesbia is in your cottage, and Julia is in mine. 7. Estne Italia lata terra? Longa est 
Italia, nOn lata. Is Italy a wide land? Italy is long, not wide. 8. Cui Galba agricola fabulam 
novam narrat? Filiabus dominae clarae fabulam novam narrat. To whom does Galba, 
the farmer, tell the new story? He tells the new story to the daughters of the bright / 
famous lady. 9. Clara est insula Sicilia. The island of Sicily is famous. 10. Quem laudat 
Latona? Latona laudat filiam. Whom does Latona praise? Latona praises her daughter. 


§ 77, page 33 G. Who, O Marcus, is the lieutenant with the spear and the trumpet? 
M. The lieutenant, O Galba, is sextus. G. Where does Sextus live? M. Sextus lives in the 
town with his daughters. G. Do the townspeople love Sextus? M. They townspeople love 
Sextus and praise him, because he fights with great firmness. G. Where, O Marcus, is 
your maidservant? Why is she not preparing dinner? M. My maidservant, O Galba, is 
giving water and grain to the lieutenant's horse. C. Why doesn't Sextus's slave care for 
his master's horse? M. Sextus and his slave are hastening to the town's wall. The 
townspeople are preparing for war. 


§ 78, page 34 1. Ubi filiae Sexti habitant? Where do the daughters of Sextus 

live? Filiae in oppidd habitant. Cum Sext6 in oppidd habitant. 2. Quem oppidant 

amant et laudant. Whom do the townspeople love and praise? Oppidant Sextum 

amant et laudant. 3. Quid ancilla equo légati dat? What does the maidservant give 

to the horse of the lieutenant? Ancilla equé aquam et framentum dat. 

4. Cuius equum ancilla curat? Whose horse does the maidservant care for? Ancilla 
equum Sexti cirat. Ancilla cUrat equum légati. 5. Quis ad marum cum Sext6d properat? 
Who is hurrying to the wall with Sextus? Servus cum Sext6 ad murum properat. 6. Quid 
oppidant parant? What are the townspeople preparing for? Oppidant bellum parant. 


§ 82, page 35 1.1. The fatherland of the good slave, the village of the good servants, 
O good people. 2 The people of the great town, in the large town, in the great towns. 3. 
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With long spears, to long spears, to the wide walls. 4. O wicked lieutenant, friends of the 
bad lieutenant/of the friend of the bad lieutenant, dinner pleasing to the good lord. 5. 
wheat of the small horses, O good lord, to the famous lieutenants 6. The Rhine is in 
Germany, my fatherland. 7. Sextus, the lieutenant, carries a long spear. 8. The good 
townspeople give money to Sextus, the renowned lieutenant. 9. The bad slaves kill the 
good horse of Marcus, the master. 10 Galba, the farmer, and Julia, his good daughter, 
are labouring. 11. Marcus the sailor lives on the island of Sicily. Il. 1. Quis, serve male, 
amicus tuus est? Cur Galbam dominum tuum non laudat? 2. Amicus est ex vico 
Germaniae, patriae meae. 3. Amicus populum Italiae ndn amat. 4. Quis equum bonum 
Galbae agricolae curat? 5. Ubi, Marce, est Lesbia ancilla? 6. Ad casam parvam luliae 
filiae agricolae properat. 


§ 86, page 37 | 1. In the village there is a good sailor. 2. Sextus is a friend of the 
good sailor. 3. Sextus gives a helmet to the good sailor. 4. The roman people praise the 
good sailor. 5. Sextus carries the booty with the good sailor. 6. Where, good sailor, are 
the arms and offensive weapons of the Roman lieutenant? 7. The good sailors are 
hastening to war. 8. The reputation of the good sailors is clear. 9 Battles are pleasing to 
good sailors. 10. The townsmen are caring for the good sailors. 11. Why, good sailors, 
are the wicked farmers hastening to the Rhine? 12. The bad farmers are fighting with 
the good sailors. Il. 1. Agricola malus cum praeda ad vicum properat. 2. Fama agricolae 
malt bona non est. 3. Car filia Galbae agricolae mald arma et téla dat? 4. Lesbia 
nautam bonum ad cénam vocat. 5. Cur Lesbia cum nauta bon6 a/ex casa properat? 6. 
Ubi, Sexte, est galea mea? 7. Nautae boni ad pugnam diram properant. 8. Equi 
agricolarum malorum parvi sunt. 9. Populus ROmanus nautis bonis pectniam dat. 10. 
Amici nautas bonos cirant. 11. Cuius amici cum agricolis malis pugnant? 


§ 90, page 38 1.1. The grain of the good land, of the bad sword, of the long war. 2 
Great firmness, great garrisons, o famous Vergil. 3. O bad servant, o famous town, o bad 
son, (0) bad sons, of the bad son. 4. Of the long river, the long rivers, of the long rivers, 
the fame of the great garrison. 5. With small swords, with the famous goddesses, to the 
famous sailors. 6. Of the many battles, of great spoils / to great spoils, to the hard 
battles. 


Il. Germany. Germany, fatherland of the Germans, is a famous land. In Germany there 
are many rivers. The great and wide Rhine is a river of Germany. In the wide forests of 
Germany there are many wild beasts. Many Germans live in great towns and in small 
villages and many are good farmers. The wars of the Germans are great and famous. 
The people of Germany love war and battles and they often fight with their neighbours. 
The river Rhine is near to many famous towns. 


§ 95, page 40 Italy Great is the fame of Italy, the fatherland of the Romans, and 
famous is Rome, mistress of the world. Who does not praise the Tiber, the Roman river, 
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and the beautiful fields neighboring the river? Who does not praise the high walls, the 
long and hard wars, and the famous victories? Beautiful is the land of Italy. The good 
fields give farmers great rewards, and the farmers’ horses carry plenty of grain / an 
abundance of wheat to the towns and villages. In the fields of the Roman people labour 
many slaves. The roads of Italy are long and wide. Neighbouring Italy is the island of 
Sicily. 


§ 96, page 41 C. Where, O Marcus, is your son? Is he in the beautiful land of Italy? 
M. He is not in Italy, O Cornelius. He is hastening to the river Rhine with the Roman 
troops, because there is a rumour of a new war with the Germans. The free people of 
Germany do not love the Romans. C. Is your son a lieutenant of the Roman troops? M. 
A lieutenant he is not, but he is among the legionary soldiers. C. What (kind of) arms 
does he bear / carry? M. He bears a large shield and a hard coat of mail and a beautiful 
helmet. C. What (kind of) weapons of offense does he bear /carry? M. He bears a 
sword and a long spear. C. Does the lieutenant love your son? M. He does, and often 
gives my son beautiful rewards and many spoils. C. Where is the land of the Germans? 
M. The land of the Germans, O Cornelius, is beside the Rhine, the great and deep river. 


§ 99, page 43 1. Marcus announces his plan to his friend Sextus. 2. There is plenty of 
grain in our fields. 3. My friends are praising the good dinner of your maidservant. 4. Your 
coat of mail, O my son, is hard. 5. Our shields and spears, my friend, are in the Roman 
camp. 6. Are not the men of your fatherland free*? Yes, they are. 7. Where, O Cornelius, 
is your beautiful helmet? 8. My helmet, O Sextus, is in my cottage. 9. The long spear is 
yours , but the sword is mine. 10. Julia loves her beautiful hens and the hens love their 
mistress. 11. Our camp is your camp. 12. There is plent of booty / an abundance of 
spoils in your camp. 13. Your friends often give food and money to the wretched and the 
sick. Il. 1. Magister noster diligentiam Marci laudat. 2. Filius meus Sextus praedam suam 
in castra Romana portat. 3. Puellae tuae bonae aegris et miseris auxilium dant. 4. Sunt 
pugnae crébrae / proelia crébra in vicis nostris. 5. Ubi, mi fill, est cibus légatr? 6. Castra 
sunt mea, sed téla sunt tua. 


* note that ITberl could be seen as the noun ‘children’, but then the sentence wouldn’t 
make sense. 


§ 107, page 45 |. The Romans, the famous people of Italy, are preparing for 
war. Out of their fields, villages and towns strong men are hastening to arms with 
great zeal. Already the lieutenants with legionary soldiers are hastening out of Italy 
to the Rhine, the deep and wide river of Germany, and servants carry food and 
wheat with horses and carts to the Roman camp. The Germans are weak because 
of lack of good weapons, but the Romans, armed with helmets, coats of mail, 
shields, swords, and spears, are strong / but the armed Romans are strong 
because of their helmets, coats of mail, shields, swords, and spears. Il. 1. Agricolae 
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validi Italiae magna cum diligentia in agris laborant. 2. Sextus légatus et filius 
Marcus cum Germanis pugnant. 3. Legidnarit ROmant pilis longis armatt sunt. 4. 
Ubi, Sexte, est Lesbia ancilla tua? 5. Lesbia est cum amicis meis in casa Galbae. 
6. Multi sunt aegri aqua mala et inopia cibl. 7. Germani cum filits filiabusque (cum) 
equis et carris properant/matirant. 


§ 111, page 47 |. 1. Which cottage is Julia in? Julia is in neither cottage. 2. The 
teacher gives a reward to no bad boy. 3. One boy is a sailor, the other is a farmer. 4. 
Some men love the water, others love the land. 5. Galba works alone with zeal. 6. Is 
there any wagon in my field? 7. Lesbia is the maid of one of the lords, Tullia is the maid 
of another lord. 8. Lesbia prepares dinner alone. 9. The dinner of no other maid is good. 
10. Lesbia gives dinner to no other man. Il. 1. Virl totius Germaniae bellum parant. 2. 
Alia oppida sunt magna, alia parva. 3. Alius puer gallinas amat, alius equés. 4. lam 
praeda Untus oppidi est in castro nostr6. 5. T6tus vicus noster indpia cibT Infirmus est. 6. 
Populus in/ad alterum oppidum iam properat/matirat. 7. Apud ROmanGs inopia fromentt 
non est./Apud ROmanGs nulla est inopia framentt. 


§ 117, page 49 |. 1. Eam, eum, id, eds, eas, ea laudat. 2. Is carrus, ea fama, ii 
magistri, eae féminae, id domicilium, ea domicilia. 3. ld praesidium validum, apud eas 
fémindas Infirmas et aegras, ea inopia constantiae, ea consilia crébra. 4. Altera fémina 
suas gallinas vocat. 5. Alia femina eius gallinas vocat. 6. Gallus arma sua laudat. 7. 
Gallus arma eius laudat. 8. Is agricola agros edrum saepe arat. 9. IT servi miseri 
dominum suum désiderant. 10. IT servi miseri dominus edrum désiderant. 11. Viri ITberi 
patriam suam amant. 12. Vicds et oppida eius amant. 


§ 118, page 50 M. Who is the man, Cornelius, with the little boy? Is he Roman and 
free? C. He isn’t a Roman, Marcus. That man is a slave and his dwelling place is in the 
forests of Gaul. M. Is the boy the son of this slave or another? C. The boy is the son of 
neither. He is the son of the lieutenant Sextus. M. Where does the boy hurry to with that 
slave? C. He is hurrying to Sextus’ wide fields with the slave. All the grain is already ripe 
and a large number of slaves are working in the fields of Italy. M. Are the Gauls farmers 
and do they plough the fields of their fatherland? C. They aren’t farmers. The Gauls love 
war, not agriculture. Among them, the men fight and the women, with the help of the 
children, plough fields and prepare food. M. Our teacher often tells us boys and girls 
pleasing stories of the Gauls, and he often praises them. C. Bad is their fate and the 
wretched slaves often long for their fatherland with many tears. 


§ 124, page 53 S. Where are you, Marcus? Where is Quintus? Where are you, 
friends? M. | am with Quintus in the forest, Sextus. We are not alone; there are many 
other boys in the forest. S. Now you are happy, but recently you weren't happy. Why 
were you wretched? M. | was wretched because my friends were in another village and 
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| was alone. Now | am among my companions. Now we are and will be happy. S. Have 
you been to school today? M. We weren't in school today, because the teacher was ill. 
S. Will you be in school soon? M. My friends will be there, but | will not be. S. Why 
won't you be there? The teacher, often angry, doesn’t praise you lack of zeal and 
industry. M. | was ill recently and now | am weak. 


§ 125, page 53 1. Es, estis, eras, eratis, eris, eritis. 2. Sum, eram, erd. 3. Est, erat, 
erit. 4. Sumus, eramus, erimus. 5. Sunt, erant, erunt. 6. Car ndn eras in |Gd6 hodié? 
Eram aeger/aegra. 7. Niper erat nauta, nunc est agricola, mox erit magister. 8. Hodié 
sum laetus / laeta, sed niper eram miser / misera. 9. Magistri erant laett diligentia 
puerorum. 


§ 131, page 56 |. 1. we call (ind.praes.act.1.pl.) you hasten (ind.praes.act.2.pl.) they 
order (ind.praes.act.3.pl.). 2. you move (ind.praes.act.2.pl.) you praise 
(ind.praes.act.2.sing.) you see (ind.praes.act.2.sing). 3. you destroy (ind.praes.act.2.pl.) 
you have (ind.praes.act.2.pl.) they give (ind.praes.act.3.pl.). 4. you hasten 
(ind.praes.act.2.sing.) he longs for (ind.praes.act.3.sing.) we see (ind.praes.act.1.pl.). 5. 
he orders (ind.praes.act.3.sing.) they move (ind.praes.act.3.pl.) he kills 
(ind.praes.act.3.sing.). 6. we tell (ind.praes.act.1.pl.) you move (ind.praes.act.2.sing.) 
they see (ind.praes.act.3.pl.). 7. you labour (ind.praes.act.2.pl.) they hasten 
(ind.praes.act.3.pl.) you carry (ind.praes.act.2.sing.) they prepare (ind.praes.act.3.pl.). 8. 
he destroys (ind.praes.act.3.sing) you have (ind.praes.act.2.pl.) we order 
(ind.praes.act.1.pl) you give (ind.praes.act.2.sing.) Il. 1. aramus. 2. cUurant. 3. das, habés, 
habés. 4. délémus, désider6, habitant. 5. vocat, vident, narramus. 6. pUgnamus, 
iubémus, movet, parat. 7. labdrant, necamus, ndntias / ndntiatis. 


§ 135, page 57 |. 1. we were seeing, he was longing for, you were hastening. 2. 
they were giving, you were calling, we were destroying. 3. they do fight, you were 
praising, you were moving. 4. they were ordering, you were hastening, we were 
carrying. 5. you were giving, they were telling, you were labouring. 6. they were seeing, 
you were moving, we were announcing. 7. he was killing, | was moving, he was 
having, you were preparing. Il. 1. habébas / habébatis, necabamus, labdrabant. 2. 
movébat, iubébamus, pugnabamus. 3. narrabamus, vidébant, vocabat. 4. habitabant, 
désiderabam, délébamus. 5. dabas / dabatis, movébas / movébatis, nuntiabas / 
nuntiabatis. 6. curabant, arabat, laudabamus. 


§ 136, page 57 Niobe, queen of the Thebans, was a beautiful woman yet proud. She 
was proud not only because of her beauty and the power of (her) husband but also due 
to her great number of children.For she had seven sons and seven daughters. But this 
pride was cause of great sadness to the queen and cause of hard/cruel punishment to 
her children. 
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§ 139, page 58 |. 1. you will move, you will praise, | shall plough. 2. you will destroy, 
you will call, they will give. 3. you will hasten, he will long for, we shall see. 4. he will 
have, they will move, he will kill. 5. we will tell, you will advise, they will see. 6. you will 
work, they will care for, you will give. 7. we will live, you will hasten, they will order, he 
will prepare. 8. | shall announce, we shall carry, | shall order. Il. 1. nGntiabimus, 
vidébimus, matdrabd / properabo. 2. portabo, arabit, cUrabunt. 3. ndntiabis / nantiabitis, 
movébis / movébitis, dabis / dabitis. 4. pagnabimus, délébimus, désiderabo. 5. vocabit, 
vidébunt, narrabitis. 6. habitabunt, iubébimus, laudabit. 7. laborabunt, necabimus, 
habébis / habébitis, délébit. 


§ 140, page 59 Apollo and Diana were children of Latona. The Thebans prepared 
frequent sacrifices to/for them. The townspeople loved Latona and her children. This 
was troublesome to the proud queen. "Why?" said the queen, "are you preparing 
sacrifices for Latona and her children?" Latona has two children; / have fourteen. 
Where are my sacrifices?" Latona, angry because of these words, calls her children. 
Apollo and Diana fly to her, and destroy the wretched children of the proud queen with 
their arrows. Niobe, recently happy, now wretched, sits among her slain children and 
longs for them with perpetual tears. 


§ 145, page 60 |. 1. The Romans have land fit for agriculture. 2. The Gauls were 
hostile to the Roman troops. 3. To whom was the goddess Latona not friendly? 4. The 
goddess Latona was not friendly to the proud queen. 5. Our food, Marcus, will be 
pleasing to the armed men. 6. What was annoying to the people of Italy? 7. Long wars 
with the Gauls were annoying to the people of Italy. 8. The fields of the Germans were 
neighbouring to the Rhine river. 9. The Romans moved the camp to the forest close to 
the town. 10. Not only the beauty of the queen, but also (her) pride, was great. 11. Soon 
the beautiful queen will be sick with sorrow. 12. Why was Niobe, the queen of the 
Thebans, happy? Niobe was happy because of her many sons and daughters. Il. 1. 
Sacra popull superbae réginae molesta erunt. 2. Sacra non sdlum Lat6nae sed etiam 
Dianae grata erant. 3. Diana inimicos Latonae délébit. 4. Poena réginae superbae deae 
Dianae grata erat. 5. ROmani copias ad magnum agrum castris iddneum movébunt. 6. 
Alil socil erant ROmanis amici, alit Gallis. 


§ 146, page 61 Cornelia and her jewels. Among the ancient ladies, Cornelia, 
daughter of Africanus, was especially famous. Her sons were Tiberius Gracchus and 
Gaius Gracchus. These boys lived with Cornelia in the town of Rome, the most famous 
town of Italy. There Cornelia took care of them and there she taught them with great 
zeal. Cornelia was a good woman, and she loved good discipline most of all. 


§ 149, page 62. |. 1. Who is driving? Why does he come? Whom does he send? 
Whom are you leading. 2. What do they send? To whom do they come? Whose camp 
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do they fortify? 3. Whom do they drive? We are coming. What does the boy find? 4. 
Whom do we send? Whose horse are you (pl) leading? What do they say? 5. We are 
fortifying, you (pl) are coming, he says. 6. We are driving, you (pl) find, you (sing) are 
fortifying. 7. You (sing) find, you (pl) lead, you (sing) are saying. 8. You (pl) drive, we 
hear, we rule. Il. 1. Quid reperiunt? Quem audiunt? Cdr venit? 2. Cuius castra 
munimus? Cui dicit? Quid dicimus? 3. Ago, ducis / ducitis, audiunt. 4. Mittis / mittitis, 
dicit, munis / mUnitis. 5. Venio, reperimus, mittunt. 6. Ducunt, agis / agitis, munit. 7. 
Ducitis, reperitis, regitis. 


§ 150, page 62 Cornelia and her jewels (concluded) Next to the dwelling place of 
Cornelia was the abode of the beautiful Campana. Campana was proud not only 
because of her beauty but most of all because of her jewels. She was always praising 
them. “Do you have any jewels, Cornelia?” she says. “Where are your jewels?” Then 
Cornelia calls her sons Tiberius and Gaius. “My boys”, she says, “are my jewels. For 
good children always are especially bright jewels for a good woman.” 


§ 152, page 64 |. 1. He was driving, he was coming, he was sending, they were 
leading. 2. They were driving, they were sending, you were leading, they were fortifying. 
3. We were sending, you were leading, they were saying. 4. We were fortifying, you were 
coming, you were saying. 5. You were sending, we were coming, he was finding. 6. You 
were finding, you were coming, you were hearing. 7. We were driving, you were finding, 
he was fortifying. 8. You were driving, | was saying, | was fortifying. II. 1. Ducébant, 
agébas,/ agébatis, muniébat. 2. Mittébant, reperigbamus., veniébam. 3. Mittébas / 
mittébatis, muniébas / mUniébatis, dicébat. 4. Audiébant, dUcébas / ducébatis, agébam. 
5. Dicébamus, mittébat, mGniébam. 6. Veniébant, audiébat, reperigbam. 7. Regébas / 
regébatis, veniébamus, regébant. 


§ 155, page 65 1. Do you believe the words of the allies? Many don’t believe their 
words. 2. My neighbours do not favour your advice, because they are eager for war. 3. 
Tiberius and Gaius did not resist the hard discipline and they obeyed Cornelia. 4. The 
goddess was hostile to the seven daughters of the queen. 5. A hard punishment and 
perpetual sorrow will not persuade the queen. 6. Recently she was resisting and now 
she resists the power of Latona. 7. Soon the arrows will fly and injure the wretched 
children. 


§ 158, page 66 |. 1. He will say, you will lead, we shall fortify. 2. They will say, you 
will say, we shall send. 3. They will fortify, they will come, they will send, they will drive. 
4. He will lead, you will send, he will come, he will drive. 5. He will fortify, you will find, 
we will drive. 6. | shall send, we shall come, they will rule. 7. You will hear, you will 
come, you will find. 8. He will find, | shall drive, we shall lead, he will send. 9. You will 
see, | shall sit, we shall call. Il. 1. Reperiam, audiet, venient. 2. MUniam, mittet, 
dicémus. 3. Agam, ducés / ducétis, audient. 4. Mittés / mittétis, mUniés / muniétis, 
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dicet. 5. Veniam, reperiémus, mittent. 

6. Quis fabulae crédet? Ego fabulae crédam. 7. Cuius amicis favétis? Amicis nostris 
favémus. 8. Quis armis nostris resistet? Sextus armis vestris resistet. 9. Quis eT 
persuadébit? IT el persuadébunt / lllT ef persuadébunt. 10. Cdr equ6 med nocébas? Non 
nocébam equo tuo. 11. Cui servus bonus paret? Servus bonus magistro (su) paret. 12. 
(Virl) nostri alil pGgnae studébant / Nostri novo proelid studébant. 


NB: Nostri and vestri can be used as substantives for “our men”, “your men” 


§ 161, page 68 3. veni, venite, dice, diicite, vocd, vocate, docé, docéte, lauda, 
laudate, dice, dicite, sedé, sedéte, age, agite, fac, facite, muni, munite, mitte, 
mittite, rape, rapite. 


§ 162, page 68 |. 1. They will flee, they do, he threw. 2. Destroy, announce (pl), they 
flee. 3. Come (pl), say, you will make. 4. Lead (pl), | shall throw, they fled. 5. Do, we 
threw, we flee, seize (pl). 6. Sit (pl), find, teach (pl). 7. We shall flee, they will throw, you 
will seize. 8. They will find, you seized (pl), they do harm. 9. Favour (pl), resist, you will 
obey (pl). 10. Fly to many lands and give help. 11. | will take my weapons and | will 
destroy many wild beasts. 12. Who will believe your story? 13. Be good, boys, and hear 
the pleasing words of the teacher. Il. 1. Dea arma rapiet et téla iaciet. 2. Télis multas 
feras délébit. 3. Auxilium dabit Infirmis. 4. Ad multas terras volabit et ferae fugient. 5. 
Narrate, Romani, liberis fabulam claram. 


§ 167, page 70 |. 1. you are praised, you praise, it is given, he gives. 2. It will be 
given, he will give, you are seen, you see. 3. He called, he was called, you will destroy, 
you will be destroyed. 4. He was prepared, he prepared, you care for, you are cared for. 
5. They were carried, they carried, we will be seen, we will see. 6. You are ordered, you 
order, you were praised, you praised. 7. You will be moved, you will move, they were 
given, they were giving. 8. They are destroyed, they destroy, we were prepared, we 
prepared. Il. 1.Paramus, paramur, vocabor, vocabé, portabas / portabatis, portabaris / 
portabare / portabamin!. 2. Video, videor, ndntiabatur, ndntiabat, iubébunt, iubébuntur. 3. 
Necaberis / necabimint, necabis / necabitis, movés / movétis, movéris / movémini, 
laudamus, laudamur. 4. Vocor, voc6d, habébis / habébitis, curaris / curamint. 5. Videntur, 
vident, docébamus, docébamur, movébunt, movébuntur. 


§ 168, page 71 Perseus and Andromeda. Perseus was the son of Juppiter, the 
greatest of the gods. The poets tell many stories about him. The gods favour him, they 
give him magical armour and wings. Armed with these weapons and supported by the 
wings he flew to many lands, destroyed savage monsters and gave aid to the wretched 
and the weak. Ethiopia is a land of Africa. Cepheus rules this land. Neptunus, the 
greatest god of the waters, was angry with him and he sends a savage monster to 
Ethiopia. There the monster not only harmed the wide and beautiful fields of Ethiopia, but 
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also destroyed the dwellings of the farmers and killed many men, women and children. 
The people fled from the fields and fortified the towns with strong walls. Then Cepheus, 
moved by great sadness, hurries to Juppiter’s oracle and speaks as follows: “My friends 
are killed, my fields are being devastated. Hear my words, Juppiter. Give help to the 
wretched. Drive the savage monster out of my fatherland.” 


§ 170, page 72 |. 1. He drove, he was driven, he sent, he was sent, he led. 2. They 
drive, they are driven, they are sent, they send, they fortify. 3. | am sent, | will be sent, | 
shall sent, you will be led, you are led. 4. We will be said, we say, we shall say, we are 
said, you (pl) were fortified. 5. He is led, you (pl) are led, we are found, | shall be found, 
he is driven. 6. We drove, we were driven, you are found, you will be found. 7. You are 
fortified, | was coming, | was led, it will be said. 8. You are sent, you sent, you will be 
sent, you are sent, you were driven. 9. it is said, he says, they are fortified, they will find, 
they will be heard. Il. 1. Agébar, agébam, ducébamus, dUcébamur, dicit, dicitur. 2. 
Mittam, mittar, reperiés, reperiéris, dUcunt, dGcuntur. 3. Reperior, dUcimur, aguntur, 
ducébaris / ddcébamint. 4. Agémus, agémur, dicit, dUcitur, venient, mGnientur. 5. 
Regébant, regébantur, mittés / mittétis, mittéris / mittémini, mitteris / mittimint. 6. 
Ducébatur, veniet, diceris / dicimint. 


§ 171, page 73 Perseus and Andromeda, continued Then the oracle answers as 
follows: “Bad is your fortune. Neptunus, the great god of the waters, (who is) hostile to 
the land of Ethiopia, sends these punishments. But prepare a suitable offering for the 
angry god and the savage monster will be driven from your fatherland. Your daughter 
Andormeda is pleasing to the monster. Give her to the monster. Save your dear 
fatherland and the life of your people.” Andromeda, however, was a beautiful girl. 
Cepheus loved her very much. 


§ 174, page 74 3. docére, docéri, sedére, sedéri, volare, volari, cirare, cirari, 
mittere, mittl, ddcere, dici, minire, mdniri, reperire, reperiri, iacere, iact, rapere, 
rapt. 


§ 175, page 74 2. docé, docéte, docére, docémini; sedé, sed&éte, sedére, sedémini; 
vola, volate, volare, volamint; cra, citrate, cUrare, curamint; mitte, mittite, mittere, 
mittimini; duce, ducite, dUcere, dUcimint; muni, mGnite, mUnire, mUnimint; reperi, 
reperite, reperire, reperimint; iace, iacite, iacere, iacimint; rape, rapite, rapere, rapimint. 


§ 176, page 75 |. 1. Then Perseus with his wings will fly to many lands. 2. The 
savage monster hastens through the waters and will soon devastate our fields. 3. If, 
however, Cepheus will hasten to the oracle, the oracle will answer as follows. 4. Who 
will be conquered by the weapons of Perseus? Many monsters will be conquered by his 
weapons. 5. With great cares and many tears the farmers are driven from their dear 
homes. 6. Many places will be laid waste and many towns will be destroyed. 7. The 
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monster is strong, yet it will be overcome. 8. Will you always believe the words of the 
oracle? | will not always believe them. 9. Will Cepheus obey the oracle? The words of 
the oracle will persuade them. 10. If we will not flee, the town will be taken and the 
townsmen will be killed. 11. Call the boys and tell the famous story about the savage 
monster. Il. 1. Vola, cirari, mittimini, dc. 2. Ducere, dicl, rapimint, mGni. 3. lacti, 
volare, mitte, reperirl. 4. Mitt, dGcimint, iacere, capt. 5. Reperi, audite, regimini, manirv. 


§ 177, page 76 indicative rapid rapior minis miniris reperit reperitur rapigbam 
rapiébar mGniébas muniébaris reperiébat reperiébatur rapiam rapiar mUniés mUuniéris 
reperiét reperiétur imperative rape rapere mUni munire reper reperire infinitive rapere 
rap! mGnire muniri reperire reperiri indicative docémus docémur vidétis vidémint dicunt 
dicuntur docébamus docébamur vidébatis vidébamini dicébant dicébantur docébimus 
docébimur vidébitis vidébimint dicent dicentur imperative docéte docémini vidéte 
vidémini dicite dicimint infinitive docére docéri vidére vidéri dicere dict indicative agit 
agitur laudant laudantur portat portatur agébat agébatur laudabant laudabantur portabat 
portabatur aget agétur laudabunt laudabuntur portabit portabitur imperative age agere 
laudate laudamini porta portare infinitive agere agi laudare laudari portare portari 


§ 182, page 78 |. 1. The men, (who are) tired because of lack of food, will leave from 
that place. 2. The Germans approached the Roman camp, nevertheless the lieutenant 
kept the troops from the battle. 3. Many towns of the Gauls will be taken by the Romans. 
4. Then the Romans will kill all the people of these towns with swords and spears. 5. The 
townsmen will resist the Romans, but they will flee, tired from the long battle. 6. Many 
fled out of Gaul and lived in the villages of the Germans. 7. The wretched sailors are 
wounded by savage enemies and are in need of food. 8. Leave and give the men grain 
and plenty of wine. 9. Our troops were kept from the battle by the lieutenant Sextus. 10. 
That town was far away from the Roman province. Il. 1. Nautae défessi loco deae 
Dianae card appropinquabant. 2. Cibd et vind egébant. Sine cibd, sine vind erant. 3. 
Tum Galba et septem / septemque alil (virl) A Sext6 ad Insulam antiquam mittuntur. 4. 
lam a terra non longé absunt, et alt in locd (viros) armatds vident. 5. Pills sagittisque a 
viris ab terra prohibentur. 6. Virl magn6d (cum) studio téla dé / ex locd alt6 iaciébant. 


§ 188, page 80 The boys Titus, Marcus and Quintus M. Where have you been, 
Titus and Quintus? T. I’ve been to my school and Quintus has been to his school. 
We've been good boys. Has Sextus been in the village today? M. He has. He was 
hurrying through the fields near the river recently. There he and Cornelius have a 
boat. T. A boat, you say? Tell someone else that story! M. Yes, truly, a beautiful new 
boat! Q. With whose money do Sextus and Cornelius prepare that boat? Who gives 
them the money? M. The friends of Cornelius have much gold and the boy doesn’t 
lack money. T. Where will the boys sail to? Will they sail far from land? M. Their plans 
are doubtful. But today, | believe, if the wind is (will be) suitable, they will sail to the 
biggest island. They have been there before already. Then, however, the wind was 
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treacherous and the boys were in great danger. Q. Water moved by the wind is always 
hostile to sailors, and often the treacherous wind seizes the boats and drives and 
destroys them. Those boys, if they won't be very careful, will be overcome by the 
angry water and strong wind and thus be killed. 


§ 189, page 81 1. Ubi pueri antea fuerant? In lid6 fuerant. 2. Ubi Sextus fuerat? In 
agro proximo fluvid fuerat. 3. Quis hodié cum Sext6 fuit? Cornélius cum e6 fuit. 4. Quis 
ita dicit? Marcus. 5. St ventus fuit id6neus, puert in navigid fuérunt. 6. Mox cum pueris 
navigabimus. 7. Non erit periculum, si attenti fuerimus. 


§ 193, page 83 Perseus and Andromeda, continued Cepheus, moved very much by 
the adverse fortune, has left and has told the words of the oracle to the people of 
Ethiopia with many tears. The fate* of Andromeda, a beautiful girl, was lamented by all 
the people, yet there was no help. Then Cepheus, filled with sadness (with a heart full of 
sadness) led his dear daughter out of the towngate to the water and bound her arms to 
hard rocks. Then the friends of the poor girl went far away and waited a long time for the 
savage monster. Then Perseus, supported by wings, flew by chance over Ethiopia. He 
saw the people, Andromeda, and the tears and he went down to earth exceedingly 
astounded. Then Cepheus told him about all his worries and spoke as follows: | will 
obey the words of the oracle, and give my daughter for my fatherland; but if you will kill 
that monster and save Andromeda, | will give her to you. 


“fatum, fate, according to my dictionary often used in the plural. 


§ 194, page 84 dederam, dederas, dederat, dederamus, dederatis, dederant 
portaver6, portaveris, portaverit, portaverimus, portaveritis, portaverint déléveram, 
déléveras, déléverat, déléveramus, déléveratis, déléverant m6ver6d, moveris, 
moverit, mMOverimus, moveritis, M6verint habueram, habueras, habuerat, 
habueramus, habueratis, habuerant dixer6, dixeris, dixerit, dixerimus, dixeritis, 
dixerint discesseram, discesseras, discesserat, discesseramus, discesseratis, 
discesserant fécerd, féceris, fécerit, féecerimus, féceritis, fecerint vVeneram, véneras, 
vénerat, véneramus, véneratis, venerant mUniver6, muniveris, muniverit, 
miuniverimus, muniveritis, miniverint 


§ 195, page 85 dedisse, portavisse, délévisse, mévisse, habuisse, dixisse, 
discessisse, fécisse, vénisse, mUnivisse 


§ 196, page 85 |. 1. You have had, they have moved, they had sent. 2. He has seen, 
you will have said, to have led. 3. You have sent, they have obeyed, we had left. 4. he 
has strengthened, | had given, | will have sent. 5. We will have had, | have destroyed, he 
has obeyed, to have been. 6. You had given, you will have strengthened, you had come, 
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to have sent. 7. You had come, to have made, you had given, you will have carried. 8. 
Who had the words of the oracle moved? The words of the oracle had moved the 
people. 9. To whom will Cepheus have told the words of the oracle? Cepheus will have 
told the words of the oracle to Perseus. 10. Her friends shall have gone away from 
Andromeda. 11. The fierce monster had destroyed many dwelling places. 12. Where 
have you seen the monster? We have seen it in the water. 13. What will the monster do? 
The monster will kill Andromeda. Il. 1. Paruérunt, délévimus, habuerd. 2. Miserimus, 
véneram, munivérunt. 3. Discesseram, paruit, misisti / misistis. 4. Délévisse, vidisse, 
dederit, portavérunt. 5. Déléverat, movit, habuistt / habuistis. 6. DedT, m6veras / 
moveratis, dixeramus. 7. Féceris / féceritis, duxerint, dedisse. 8. Quis monstrum viderat? 
Andromeda id viderat. 9. Cur virl ex oppidis discesserant? Discesserant quia mo6nstrum 
vénerat. 10. Paruitne Cépheus d6raculd? Paruit. 


§ 198, page 86 active synopses amé, amare, 4mavi par6, parare, paravi do, dare, 
dedi amo amavi paras paravisti dat dedit amabam amaveram parabas paraveras 
dabat dederat amab6 amavero parabis paraveris dabit dederit ama para da amare 
amavisse parare paravisse dare dedisse laudo, laudare, laudavi déled, délére, délévi 
habed, habére, habuT laudamus laudavimus délétis délévistis habent habuérunt 
laudabamus laudaveramus délébatis déléveratis habébant habuerant laudabimus 
laudaverimus délébitis déléveritis habébunt habuerint laudate déléte habéte laudare 
laudavisse délére délévisse habére habuisse moved, movére, mOvi pared, parére, 
parul vided, vidére, vidI moved movi parés paruisti videt vidit movébam mdveram 
parébas parueras vidébat viderat movébo mdver6 parébis parueris vidébit viderit mové 
paré vidé movére mOvisse parére paruisse vidére vidisse dico, dicere, dix! discéd6, 
discédere, discessi dicd, dicere, dUxi dicimus diximus discéditis discessistis ducunt 
dixérunt dicébamus dixeramus discédébatis discesseratis dicébant dixerant dicémus 
dixerimus discédétis discesseritis ducent dixerint dicite (dic) discédite dicite (dic) 
dicere dixisse discédere discessisse dUcere dixisse mitt, mittere, misi capi6, capere, 
cép!I munid, munire, mUnivi mitto mist capis cépisti mUnit munivit mittébam miseram 
capiébas céperas mUuniébat mUuniverat mittam miser6 capiés céperis mUdniet mUniverit 
mitte cape muni mittere misisse capere cépisse munire minivisse veni6, ventre, vént 
venimus vénimus veniébamus véneramus veniémus vénerimus veni venire venisse 


§ 200, page 87 Perseus and Andromeda, concluded. Perseus was always eager for 
battle and he answered: “Your words are very pleasing,” and gladly* he prepared his 
magical armour. Suddenly the monster is seen; it hastens quickly through the water and 
approaches Andromeda. Her friends are far away and the poor girl is alone. Perseus, 
however, flew over the water without delay. Suddenly he came down and wounded the 
savage monster severely with his hard sword. For a long time the battle is fought, for a 
long time the fight is doubtful. Finally, however, Perseus killed the monster and carried 
back the victory. Then he came to the stone, freed Andromeda, and led her to Cepheus. 
He, recently wretched, now glad, spoke as follows: “with your help, my friend, my dear 
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girl is free; Andromeda is yours.” For a long time Perseus lived there with Andromeda 
and was loved greatly by all the people. 


* laetus is an adjective describing Perseus, but more fluently translated as an adverb. 


§ 202, page 88 monita sum, 
monita eram, monita er6 récta sum, 
récta eram, récta ero capta sum, 
capta eram, capta er6 audita sum, 
audita eram, audita erd 


§ 205, page 89 amatus esse, monitus esse, réctus esse, captus 
esse, auditus esse 


§ 206, page 89 laudare, 
laudavisse, laudatUrus esse 
monére, monuisse, monitirus esse 
regere, réxisse, récturus esse 
capere, cépisse, captUrus esse 
audire, audivisse, auditirus esse 


§ 207, page 90. |. 1. The story of Andromeda was told. 2. Many stories have been 
told by the teacher. 3. The field had been plowed by the strong farmer. 4. The fields had 
been plowed by the strong farmers. 5. The gold will have been carried by the 
treacherous slave to his (own) dwelling place. 6. Our weapons were praised by the 
lieutenant. Who has praised your weapons? 7. We were called to dinner by your maid. 
8. Andromeda was not given to the monster because the monster had been killed by 
Perseus. Il. 1. Provinciae vastatae sunt, ager vastatus erat, oppida vastata erunt. 2. 
Oracula audita sunt, 6raculum auditum est, dracula audita erant. 3. Oraculum auditum 
erit, provincia capta erat, navigia capta sunt. 4. Agri vastati sunt, vir monitus est, puellae 
monitae erunt. 5. Oppida récta erant, capti / captae erimus, auditus / audita eris, auditt / 
auditae eritis. 


§ 211, page 93 |. 1. Did Cornelia not have the ornaments of gold? Yes, she did. 2. 
Sextus was not holding a shield on his left arm, was he? Not on the right; but Sextus was 
holding his shield on his left arm. 3. Many wars had been waged in vain by the Gauls. 4. 
When the town was occupied by the treacherous Sextus, the wretched townsmen were 
slain by the sword (put to the sword). 5. This town was full of grain. 6. Did Sextus not 
demand grain from the townsmen? Yes, but they refused to give him grain. 7. Why was 
the town destroyed by Sextus? Because grain was refused. 8. That victory was not 
doubtful. 9. The townsmen were weary and lacked weapons. 10. They did not attempt 
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flight, did they? Not at all. Il. 1. Ubi lalia stabat? Ubi iusseras stabat/ stabat ubi iusseras. 
2. Gerébatne Iulia Ulla Ornamenta / Ullane lUlia gerébat Ornamenta / Ornamentane lulia 
gerébat? Habébat multa aurl 6érnamenta. 3. NOnne fugam temptavit ubi periculum vidit? 
Temptavit. 4. Quis eam cépit? Galba eam sine mora cépit et bracchid sinistr6 (eam) 
tenuit. 5. Num habébat aurum dominae? N6n; aurum 4a perfida ancilla captum erat et 
reportatum est 


§ 217, page 95 |. 1. The school’s teacher ordered the children to work with diligence. 
2. To be without food and wine is annoying for the men. 3. The armed men forbade the 
Gauls to pitch camp in that place. 4. Is the lieutenant in the fort or on the wall? He is in 
front of the gate. 5. When our men began to flee, the lieutenant was captured by your 
men. 6. The Gauls had stormed the fort there, where the garrison was weak. 7. Some 
were trying to fight, others were attacking the gates. 8. The women were sitting in front of 
(their) dwelling places and were not able to resist the strong Gauls. 9. War is savage; it 
favours neither the weak nor the wretched. 10. But the men demanded weapons and 
were eager to drive the Gauls down from the walls. 11. For this fort to be occupied by 
Gauls will not be pleasing to the Romans. 12. The Gauls, when conquered by the 
Romans, ceased to be free. 13. You can not live long without water. Il. 1. Puella aquam 
cotidié a fluvid ad portas portare incépit. 2. Galli castra in locd proelid iddned posuerant. 
3. Did castellum occupare fristra temptabant. (§ 190. a) 4. Neque iacere tela in murds 
cessavérunt. 5. Sed oppidum capere non poterant. 


§ 218, page 95 The Faithless Tarpéia Once upon a time the Sabines were waging 
war with the Romans and had gained many victories. Already they were laying waste 
the fields next to the walls; already they were approaching the town. However the 
Romans had fled onto the Capitol and were far away from peril. They believed in strong 
walls and high rocks. In vain the Sabines hurled their weapons; in vain they attacked the 
strong gates; they could not take possession of the fort. Then they made a new plan. 
Tarpéia was a pretty, proud Roman girl. Daily she carried water to the Roman troops. 
The Sabines did not harm her because she had no weapons and the Sabines did not 
wage war with women and children. Tarpéia loved ornaments made of gold very much. 
Daily she saw the gold ornaments of the Sabines and soon she began to long for them. 
One of the Sabines said to her: “Lead the Sabine forces within the gates, O Tarpéia, and 
very great will be your rewards.” 


§ 228, page 99 |. 1. Who is sick? The slave whom | love is sick. 2. Whose shield do 
you have? | have the shield that the lieutenant sent to the fort. 3. To whom will the 
lieutenant give his shield? He will give the shield to my son. 4. Where did the ancient 
Germans live? The ancient Germans lived on the land that is next to the Rhine. 5. With 
whom were the Germans in the habit of waging war? The Germans used to wage war 
with the Romans, who were eager to overcome them. 6. Which men are pitching camp? 
These are the men by whose arms the Germans were conquered. 7. Which weapons 
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do your forces lack? Our forces lack swords and spears. 8. By whom was the left gate 
being held? The left gate was being held by (our) allies. 9. Which provinces have been 
occupied by the Romans. Many provinces have been occupied by the Romans. 10. 
Which men will the Gods favour? The Gods will favour good men. II. 1. Quam victdriam 
nuntiabis/bitis? Victoriam quam nautae reportavérunt popul6é nuntiab6. 3. Virl qui castra 
ponébant pugnae studébant. 4. Tamen mox 4 copiis quas Sextus miserat victi sunt. 5. 
Copiis nostris resistere ndn poterant, sed ab e6 locd sine mora figérunt. 


§ 229, page 100 The Faithless Tarpéia (Concluded) Tarpéia, excited because of the 
Sabines’ beautiful ornaments, could not resist and replied: “Give the ornaments that 
you wear on (your) left arms to me, and | shall quickly lead your forces into the fort.” 
And the Sabines did not refuse; but through the tough, great gates of the fort they 
hastened to where Tarpéia led (them) and soon they stood between the firm and high 
walls. Then, without delay, they harshly threw (their) shields onto Tarpéia; for they were 
also bearing shields on their left arms! Thus was the treacherous girl, Tarpéia, killed; in 
this way did the Sabines take possession of the fort. 


§ 234, page 103 |. 1. Neither the foot-soldiers nor the cavalrymen were able to take 
possession of the Roman fort 2. With extremely great they attacked the high walls daily. 
3. The feet of the soldiers were often wounded by the stones that were being thrown 
down from the wall. 4. Which new plan did the leader make? 5. He tempted the faithless 
girl with beautiful ornaments. 6. What did the girl do? 7. The girl, excited by the gold, led 
the soldiers through the gates. 8. Yet she did not gain the rewards that she had asked 
for with the greatest eagerness. 9. Among the ancient Romans Tarpéia was not praised. 
Il. 1. Quod navigium est illud quod vided? Illud navigium est Victoria; id nunc ventd 
iddned/ secundo navigat et mox Italiae adpropinquabit. 2. lGdicés barbarés rapt et 
interfici/necari iussérunt. 3. Principés barbardrum subitd fugere incépérunt, sed celeriter 
ab equitibus capti sunt. 4. Réx pedités ad mUurum, dé quo oppidani lapidés maximo 
(cum) studi6 iaciébant, duxit. 


§ 237, page 105 |. 1. Do you hear the trumpets, Marcus? Not only do | hear the 
trumpets, but | can also see the rows of soldiers and the wagons full of baggage. 2. 
What legions do we see? These legions have recently come from Gaul. 3. What have 
they done there? Were they eager to fight or were they without courage? 4. They have 
fought many battles and have brought back great victories and many prisoners. 5. Who 
is the commander in chief of these legions? Caesar, the greatest general of the 
Romans. 6. Who is the horseman who is wearing a beautiful wreath? That horseman is 
my brother. The wreath has been given to him by the consul because he had fought with 
the greatest courage and had saved our fatherland from barbarians. II. 1. Quis patrem 
meum hodié vidit ? 2 Eum naper vidi. Ad domicilium tuum cum matre et sordre tuls (tua) 
properabat. 3. Homines ubi a patria longé absunt et cib6 egent inidria continérl non 
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possunt. 4. Salis militum Caesari imperatori cara est. 5. Principés oppidum fromenti 
plénum quod a consule tenébatur oppUgnare studébant. 6. Réx captivorum 
impedimenta déléri vetuit. 


§ 239, page 106 |.1. When the savages took Rome, they destroyed the greatest 
works of the kings. 2. The Romans have received (suffered) many defeats from the 
savages. 3. When the fear among the townspeople was greatest, their doubtful 
(wavering) spirits were strengthened by the famous orator. 4. Rome is on the bank of a 
big river. 5. When Caesar, the commander in chief, ordered his soldiers to take their 
weapons, they could not be restrained from the battle. 6. When the battle was fought, the 
general could not be found. 7. The general had been wounded by a arrow in the head 
and could not stand. 8. A foot soldier has carried him from the battle with great labour 
(effort). 9. He has held the general with his arms and saved him from the greatest 
dangers. 10. For his courage the good soldier has received a crown from the general. Il. 
1. COnsul cordnam in capite victdris posuit. 2. Ante portas ab oppidanis acceptus est. 3. 
Orator clarus eum laudavit et dixit: “Lab6ribus tuis patriam 4 calamitate servavisti.” 4. 
Verba Oratdris victori grata fuérunt. 5. Patriam servare opus magnum erat. 


§ 240, page 107 The Cimbrian terror. Once upon a time the Cimbri and the Teutons, 
people of Germany, had approached Italy with their wives and children, and they had 
conquered the Roman forces with a very great battle. When the flight of the legions was 
announced, the fear of all of the Romans (Roman legions? Romanae is female) was 
very great, and the Romans, heavily excited, made frequent sacrifices to the gods and 
sought safety. Then/at that time Manlius, the orator, strengthened the hearts/spirits of the 
people as follows: - “We have taken (received) a great defeat. Our towns are taken by 
the Cimbri and the Teutons, our farmers are killed, our fields are laid waste, the troops of 
the savages are approaching Rome. If we, therefore, do not fight a new battle (or: and so 
unless we fight a new battle) with new spirits and drive the Germans out of our 
fatherland without delay, there will be no safety for our women and children. Save the 
children! Save our fatherland! Previously, we were overcome because our generals were 
weak. Now Marius, the famous general, who has gained many other victories already, 
will lead the legions and he will hasten to free our minds from the Cimbrian terror.” At 
that time, Marius was waging war in Africa. He has been called from Africa to Italy 
without delay. He has made a levy of new troops not only on the whole of Italy but also 
on the provinces of the allies. He has trained the soldiers, moreover, with severe 
discipline and continuous labour. Then he has quickly hastened with the foot soldiers 
and the horsemen, who were already eager for battle, to the camp of the Germans. The 
fighting was long and severe. Then the savages fled and many were killed by the 
horsemen during their flight. Marius has been called father of the fatherland. 


§ 245, page 109 1.1. Which city do we see? The city you see is Rome. 2. The Roman 
citizens had strengthened their city with high towers and long walls. 3. The winds 
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prevented the men- of-war from approaching the territory of the enemies. 4. The general 
has received golden spurs and other decorations from his retainers. 5. The Roman 
soldiers have waged fierce wars with/against the enemies and have conquered/defeated 
them with great slaughter. 6. Some animals love the land, others the sea. 7. The 
men-of-war that were carrying aid to the general have been destroyed by the enemies 
with fire. 8. In this sea we have seen many birds that had flown far away from land. 9. 
Haven't you seen the men-of-war of the enemies and the fires that our city was being 
destroyed with? Yes, but we have seen neither the slaughter of the citizens nor the flight 
of the retainers. 10. Birds and other animals have quickly begun to seek safety by flight 
when they saw the fire. 11. The judge didn’t stand in the ranks of foot soldiers, did he? 
Not at all, the judge was among the horsemen and his horse wore a beautiful decoration. 
Il.1. Inopia framentt animdalia vict vivere non poterant. 2. Imperator, ubi famam audivit, 
equitem ad vicum celeriter misit. 3. Eques equum pulchrum habébat et calcaria 
aurea/auri gerébat. 4. Civibus dixit: “Clientés vestros cum equis et carris ad castra 
nostra mittite, et copiam friment! accipiétis.” 5. Animis laetis mattravérunt verbis eius 
parére. 


§ 248, page 112 animal n -al avis f -is 
caedés f long vowel (not 6) + s calcar n -ar 
calamitas f long vowel (not 6) + s caput n caput 
eques m -es (-itis) finis m -nis flamen n -n ignis 
m -nis Insigne n -e labour m -or lapis m 
exception legio f -o mare n -e miles m -es (itis) 
navis f -is opus n -us salis f long vowel (not 6) 
+s urbs f consonant + s 


§ 249, page 112 |. The first 

bridge over the Rhine. 

The safety of the allies was always dear to the Romans. Once upon a time, the Gauls, 
friends of the Romans, had received many wrongs from the Germans, who lived across 
the river Rhine. When ambassadors came from them to Caesar, the general of the 
Romans, and asked for help, the Romans hurried with long (great) marches (= a forced 
march) to the country of the enemy. Soon they came to the banks of the great river. The 
general was eager to lead his troops across the river, but he could by no way (do that). 
He had no ships. The water was deep. The general, however, a famous man, (who was) 
never moved by adverse fortune, made a new plan. He ordered his men to build a bridge 
over the wide river. Never before had a bridge over the Rhine been seen. When the 
enemies saw the bridge that the Romans had made, they began to prepare flight without 
delay, moved by the greatest fear. II. 1. hostis/hostés summum montem 
occupaverat/occupaverant. 2. erant multae arborés in collibus adversis. 3. castra ad 
pulchum fontem posuimus. 4. iter per hostium finés numquam est sine periculod. 5. 
tempus ménsis iddneum erat itinerl. 6. dentés monstri erant long!. 7. pedités, ubi 
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sanguinem captivorum vidérunt, moenia summa vi petere/oppUgnare incépérunt. 


§ 258, page 115 | The Romans invade the Enemy’s Country. Once the Roman foot 
soldiers with the swift horsemen made a journey to the enemies’ city. When they where 
not far away, they seized a farmer, who explained to them a short and easy way. Already 
the Romans could see the high walls, strong towers and other works of the city. On the 
walls there stood many chiefs. When the chiefs saw the Romans, they order the citizens 
to throw stones and other weapons from the walls. Then the brave soldiers could not be 
kept from battle and the eager general ordered a signal with the trumpet to be given. 
With the greatest force they all hastened. The commander in chief commited all the 
baggage to his lieutenant, Sextus. Sextus placed the baggage on the top of the hill. The 
battle was heavy and keen, but the enemies were not equal to the Romans. Some were 
killed, others were taken. Among the prisoners were the mother and sister of the king. 
Only a few Romans were wounded by the enemies. The favourable battle was pleasing 
to the Romans. Fortune always favours the brave. II. Alii ménsés brevés, alil longi sunt/ 
Ménsé6s alit longi alit brevés sunt. 2. Summum montem occupare erat difficile. 3. Apud 
collés Italiae sunt fontés multi et pulchri. 4. Milités ibi sedébant ubi impedimenta 
conlocata erant quia pedés (edrum) défessi erant. 5. Urbs quam milités 
petere/oppignare studébant moenibus validis et turribus altis mUnita erat. 6. NOnne réx 
cordnam gravem auri et omnem peciniam suam servo perfid6 mandavit? Vérd, sed 
servus antea perfidus numquam fuerat. 


§ 261, page 116 |. 1. Before the arrival of Caesar, the swift horsemen of the 
enemies had made a fierce attack on the camp. 2. To restrain the army from the battle 
was not easy. 3. After his arrival, Caesar ordered the legionary soldiers to be led out of 
the camp. 4. Before the camp there was a fight with the enemies’ cavalry. 5. After a 
short time the cavalry fled across the river where the enemies’ camp was situated. 6. 
Then the victorious commander in chief (apposition: victor, commander in chief) laid 
waste the fields and burned the villages of the enemies. 7. However, he has not 
stormed the camp, because the soldiers were tired and the place difficult. 8. The 
enemies did not cease to throw spears, which have injured only a few. 9. After the 
adverse fight, the chiefs of the Gauls were eager to send ambassadors to Caesar, but 
they could not persuade the people. 

Il. 1. Vidistine navem longam in lacu? 2. Eam non in lact sed in portd vidi. 3. Vento 
valid6 nauta fratrem navigare vetuit. 4. Num Caesar impetum equitatum a corni dextrd 
fecit? 5. Minimé, impetum 4 cornd sinistr6 fecit. 6. Quis velocem equum tuum parére 
docuit? 7. Manibus mels equum exercul, neque opus erat difficile. 8. Pulchrum est 
animal et vim habet magnam. 


§ 270, page 119 |. 1. In Corinth all decorations of gold had been seized by victorious 
leaders. 2. Caesar has led the army to Geneva with long (large) marches. 3. Which bridge had 
the enemy burnt? The enemy had burnt the bridge over the Rhine. 4. At Pompeii you will be 
able (pl.) to see many houses of the Romans. 5. The consul hastened from Rome to the 
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country on (with) a swift horse. 6. Many people were sitting in the house of the consul. 7. The 
general had ordered the lieutenant to sail to Athens with many men-of-war. 8. Before the walls 
of the city are rows of high trees. 9. Because of the high trees we could find neither the lake 
nor the harbour. 10. Caesar drilled his legions that were in Gaul with frequent battles. 11. Daily 
he pitched camp in a suitable place and fortified (it). Il. 1. Caesar,imperator clarus, ubi Roma 
discesserat, equ6 vél6ci ad provinciam Romanam properavit. 2. Famam dé sociis 
Genavae audiverat. Dé sociis qui Genavae erant famam audiverat. 3. Post adventum 
Caesar milités convocavit et eds (edsque) proelium committere iussit. 4. Hostés terga 
vertere properavérunt, alil quia timébant, alii propter vulnera. 5. Ndper Athénis fui et 
locum ubi iidicés sedébant vidi. Nuper Athenis eram (fui) locumque vidi ubi sedebant 
iudices. 6. Marcus et Sextus sunt fratrés met; alter Romae, alter rari habitat/vivit. 


§ 271, page 121 Daedalus and Icarus Crete is an ancient island that is beaten by 
the high water of the great sea. There Minos once upon a time was king. Daedalus, 
who was fleeing out of his fatherland, Greece, came to him. King Minos received him 
with kind words and gave him a dwelling place at Crete. And in this place Daedalus 
lived without worry and made many famous works for the king. After a long time, 
however, Daedalus began to long for his dear native land. He was eager to hasten 
home, but he could not persuade the king and the savage sea forbade flight. 


§ 276. page 122 |. Galba the farmer. Galba the farmer lives in the country. Every day 
he begins to work at daybreak, and he does not cease in his zeal before the night. At 
midday his daughter Julia calls him to dinner. At night he turns his tired feet home. In the 
summer the sons of the farmer give their father aid. At winter the farmer sends them to 
school. There the teacher tells the boys many stories about the exploits of Caesar. In the 
summer the farmer's sons employ themselves in unending toils and the heavy work of 
the field is not troublesome to them. Galba lives without any care and does not fear 
adversity. Il. 1. EG ménse fuérunt multa proelia in Gallia. 2. Equitatus hostium impetum 
in Caesaris aciem fécit. 3. Prima hora noctis navis fluctibus superata est. 4. Secund6 dié 
barbari in Caesaris fidem venire studébant / studuérunt. 5. Spé victoriae commédtus réx 
proelium commiserat,. 6. E6 annd ignis multas avés aliaque animalia délévit. 7. 
Sanguinem in dentibus ferae vidébamus / vidimus. 


§ 277. page 123 Daedalus and Icarus (continued) Then Daedalus, moved by heavy 
troubles (heavily troubled), spoke as follows to his son Icarus: “My heart, Icarus, is full of 
sadness nor do my eyes lack tears. | am most of all eager to depart from Crete, to 
hasten to Athens; but the king refuses to listen to my words and takes away all hope of 
return. But | shall never be conquered by adversity. Land and sea are hostile, but | shall 
find another way of flight.” Then he directs his mind to unkown arts (notice acc.plu. in 
—Is) and makes a wonderful plan. For he places feathers in a row and makes true 
wings. 
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§ 281. page 125 3. doceéd mé; docés té; docet sé; docémus nds; 
docétis vos; docent sé. 


§ 283. page 125 |. 1 My mother is dear to me and your mother is dear to you. 2. Your 
letters were pleasing to us and our letters were pleasing to you. 3. The messenger of the 
king, who is with us, will answer nothing. 4. The messengers have demanded peace and 
friendship for them and their companions. 5. If you will take up arms, | will seize the 
kingdom. 6. Who of you both is a Roman citizen. Neither of us. 7. At that time many 
suffered punishment because they had attacked the kingdom. 8. Inflict punishment on 
the fierce enemies of our native land, Caesar. 9. At daybreak some entrusted themselves 
to flight, moved by fear; others, however, sustained the attack of our army with great 
courage. 10. When the sister of the king heard about the adverse (outcome of the) battle, 
she killed herself at Pompeii. Il. 1. Quem docés? Mé doceé. 2. Miles gladid sé(sé) 
vulneravit. 3. Magister nds laudat, sed vos non laudat / neque vos laudat. 4. Itaque 
supplicium dé vobis sdmet, sed nds supplicium n6n dabimus/ neque nos supplicium 
dabimus. (according to my dictionary, supplicium as punishment usually means the 
death penalty. Beware ye lazy boys!) 5. Quis Romam iter mécum faciet? 6. Tecum ad 
portas urbis iter faciam. 7. Quis nobis viam démGnstrabit? DiT vobis viam démo6nstrabunt. 


§ 284. page 125 Daedalus and Icarus (concluded) The boy, Icarus, stood next to him 
(lit. stood in the same place) and saw his father’s wonderful work. After the finished 
touch (the last hand) had been put to the wings, Daedalus tried them and flew in the 
air(s) like a bird. Then he fastened wings to his son’s shoulders and taught him to fly and 
said: “I forbid you, my son, to approach either the sun or the sea. If you approach the 
waves, the water will harm your wings, and if you approach the sun, the fire will burn 
them.” Then father and sun begin their difficult journey. They move their wings and 
commit themselves to the air. But the foolish boy does not obey his father’s words. He 
approaches the sun. His wings are burned and Icarus falls down into the sea and loses 
his life. Daedalus, however, flew without any danger across the waves to the island of 
Sicily. 


§ 288. page 127 1.1. You and | live in the same city. 2. We are not afraid of the 
journey itself, but of the ferocious beasts that are said to be in the dense forest. 3. Once 
upon a time we ourselves made the same journey. 4. At that time we saw many wild 
beasts. 5. But they did not hurt us. 6. Caesar himself snatched a shield out of the hands 
of a soldier and hastened to the very line of battle. 7. Therefore the soldiers threw their 
spears into the enemies’ bodies with the greatest courage. 8. The Romans also received 
severe wounds. 9. Finally the enemies retreated and fled in all directions. 10. At the 
same hour a letter was sent to Rome by the general himself. 11. In the same month the 
captives were also sent to Italy 12. But many refused to make the difficult journey across 
the mountains because of their wounds, and were said to be in Geneva. II.1. Pompeiis 
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est m6ns mirus. 2. (Ego) ipse, ubi (in) e6 locd eram, eum montem vidi. 3. E6dem dié 
multae urbés Tgne et lapidibus ex monte ips6 délétae sunt. 4. Num véram eius 
calamitatis fabulam audivisti(s)? 5. E6 dié sdl ipse hominibus |Gcem dare non poterat. 6. 
(Td) ipse eam fabulam nébis narrare débés. 


§ 289. page 127 How Horatius held the bridge. When Tarquin the Proud, the seventh 
and last king of the Romans was expelled into banishment by the angry Romans, he 
asked Porsena, the king of the Etruscans for help. Soon Porsena came to Rome with 
great forces, and the city itself was in great danger. In the whole region the Roman army 
had been conquered. The king had already seized the Janiculum. Never before were the 
Romans held by such great fear. They hastened from the fields into the city and fortified 
the town itself with the greatest zeal. 


§ 294. page 129 |. A German Chieftain addresses his followers. That brave leader of 
the Germans called together his men, and strengthened their spirits in this way. “I have 
called you, who live in this country, together to this place, because you with me have to 
free those fields and houses from the wrongs of the Romans. This will not be hard for 
us, because those enemies fear these dense forests, wild beasts whose footprints they 
see, and the high mountains. If we are strong, the gods themselves will show us the way 
of safety. That sun, those eyes have seen our losses. Therefore the name of that Roman 
republic is hateful not only to us, but also to all people who love liberty. | call you to 
arms. Practise that ancient courage and you will conquer.” II. 1. Cantatne avis ista? 2. 
Haec avis et aestate et hieme cantat et vocem pulchram habet / voxque eius pulchra 
est. 3. Illae avés rari hieme n6n cantant. 4. Eripe pilum 6 manibus istius militis et 
domum mécum ven. 5. Istis ipsis oculis vestigia vidébis inimict invist, qui domicilium 
meum cremavit et impetum in fratrem meum fécit. 6. Propter has / eds rés dé e6 
supplicium sine mora sGmere débémus. 7. Hostés ret publicae supplicium non semper 
dant. 


§ 295. page 130 How Horatius held the bridge (continued) One part of the city 
seemed sufficiently fortified by walls, the other part by the river. But there was a bridge 
over the river that nearly allowed the enemies to pass. Then Horatius Cocles, a brave 
man, shouted (said with a great voice), “Cut down the bridge, Romans! Shortly 
Porsenna will lead his troops across (it) into the city.” Already there were enemies on 
the bridge, but Horatius with two companions hastened to the farthest part of the 
bridge, and these alone sustained the frontline of the enemy. Then to be sure the 
Roman citizens begin to cut down the bridge from the rear, and the enemy tries in vain 
to overcome Horatius. 


§ 298. page 132 |. 1. Someone fell from the bridge down into the river but he was 
saved without any danger. 2. There is truly some good fortune in every man’s life. 3. Not 
even any of the soldiers stayed in the camp. 4. If you see anyone at my house, order 
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him to leave. 5. If anyone holds the bridge, not even such a great army can take the city. 
6. The city was not sufficiently fortified and at midday a certain king had almost led his 
troops across the bridge. 7. Finally a certain soldier leaped down in the waves (while) 
armed and turned his eyes to the other bank unharmed. 8. Everyone ought to give that 
brave soldier something. 9. Such courage has in fact always pleased the Romans. 10. 
Once Corinth was a large enough city and nearly equal to Rome itself; but now the walls 
have fallen down and few remains of that city can be found. 11. Everyone loves liberty, 
and to some the title of king is hateful. Il. 1. ST Cornélius quendam Corinthi videris 
(future perfect), mitte eum ad mé. 2. Paene omnés milités qui in fluctUs décidérunt 
incolumés erant/fuérunt. 3. N6 Pompeiis quidem tantum Tgnem vidi. 4. (Ego) ipse/ipsa 
alicui aliquid narrare studul/studébam. 5. Quisque opus suum laudabat / Suum quisque 
laudabat opus. 6. Vidistine rari aliquem? Quemquam non vidi. 7. Nist quis cum Horatio 
in ponte manébit, rés publica summ6 erit in periculd. 


§ 299. page 132 How Horatius held the bridge (concluded) 


Soon, when a small part of the bridge remained, Horatius ordered his comrades to leave 
and with amazing perseverance held back the attack of that whole army alone. At last 
the bridge fell down into the river with a great crash. But then Horatius retreated and 
jumped down armed into the waters. The enemy hurled many spears at him; however, 
he swam across through the waves to the other bank unharmed. Because of such great 
deeds the Roman people not only gave him other great rewards, but also placed a 
statue of Horatius in a public place. 


§ 306. page 134 |. 1. What were the scouts seeking for? The scouts were seeking for 
the most opportune time for the march. 2. In the middle of the wood we made fires as 
frequent as possible, because we had never before seen wild beasts so audacious. 3. In 
ancient times the Germans were braver than the Gauls. 4. Caesar was more famous 
than the enemies who killed him. 5. Each person carried a huge shield and quite a long 
spear. 6. Among the foreigners the Germans were the boldest and the bravest. 7. The 
mind of men is quicker than their body. 8. The men of some lands are very unfortunate. 
9. The bodies of the Germans were more huge (bigger) than those of the Romans. 10. 
The very keen leaders of the Gauls led their very quick horses across a certain river 
without any delay. 11. In the summer, the days are longer than in the winter. 12. A certain 
commander in chief has asked (from) the scouts about the recent arrival of the 
men-of-war. Il. 1. Omnium avium vélocissima/celerrima est aquila. 2. Quaedam animalia 
vélocidra/celeridra sunt quam equus véldcissimus/celerrimus. 3. Nomen ROmanum 
invisissimum erat hostibus ret pUblicae. 4. Romani dé socils perfidis supplicium 
gravissimum semper sUmpsérunt. 5. Aegrior eram, itaque ab urbe ris properavi. 6. 
Marcus aliqués amic6s cari6rés quam Caesarem habébat. 7. Nonne dé proelid famam 
recentidrem quaesivisti(s)? 8. Né post victoriam tam opportunam quidem amicitiam 
imperatoris quaesivit. 
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FROM HERE SOME LATIN TO ENGLISH EXERCISES ARE MISSING 


§ 310 page 136 I. 1. No one saw soldiers more spirited than the Romans. 2. The general 
immediately ordered the fastest possible messengers to carry the letter to Rome. 3. Many 
rivers are milder than the Rhine. 4. Among the Romans who was more renowned than 
Caesar? 5. | saw nothing more beautiful than the city of Rome. 6. Suddenly, with a great 
shout, the very bold multitude joined a more violent battle. 7. Your horse isn’t slow, is it? 
Truly, not slow, but faster than an eagle. 8. When | was in Rome, no one was more friendly 
to me than Sextus. 9. Certain women wished to give food to the soldiers. 10. The king 
forbade the citizens to leave the city at night. 11. That boy is thinner than this woman. 12. 
The scout pointed out two ways, one easy, the other more difficult. Il. 1. Quam urbem 
R6mam pulchridrem vidisti/vidistis ? 2. Galli Germanits alacridrés non erant/fuérunt. 3. 
Aquila equ6 tardior non est. 4. Mulier alacris noctt iter facere non timébat/timuit (Mulier 
alacris non timébat/timuit né iter noctu faceret). 5. Multitudinis animi/mentés léniorés 
amiciorésque erant. 6. Sed régis méns dissimillima erat (Sed régis animus dissimillimus 
erat). 7. REx nobill patri sud similis nén erat. 8. Hit collés sunt humilidrés montibus 
ingentibus finium nostrdrum/Hi collés sunt humili6rés quam montés ingentés finium 
nostrorum. 


§ 314 page 138 I. 1. The remaining enemies, who had commenced battle on the right 
wing, fled down from the higher place and retreated into the largest forest. 2. The enemy’s 
camp had been pitched in the farthest part of the forest. 3. Most/Many captives were led to 
Caesar by the cavalry. 4. But Caesar ordered them to be given over (in)to slavery. 5. On the 
next day a large crowd of women was found by the Romans in the bottom of the valley. 6. 
These women, very much terrified by Caesar’s arrival, were eager to kill themselves. 7. 
They also had heard more stories of the crimes of the Roman army. 8. The reputation of 
those soldiers was not the best. 9. A larger supply of grain was found in the buildings of the 
foreigners. 10. No one can contend in frequent battles without some danger. Il. 1. Mulierés 
reliquae ex domiciliis suits fagérunt et sé/sésé abdidérunt. 2. Terrébantur neque capi 
cupiébant neque in servititem tradr. 3. Nihil servitUte peius esse potest. 4. ServitUs morte 
peior est. 5. In RO6mand imperid plirimi occist sunt quia serv6s esse recUsavérunt. 6. 
Patriam tradere pessimum scelus est. 


§ 318 page 139 I.1. The foreigners decided to commence battle so much the more 
because the Romans appeared to be weak. 2. My plan is much better than yours because it 
is much easier. 3. This road is much wider than that. 4. The foreigners were no slower than 
the Romans. 5. Your horse is a little faster than mine. 6. They that were a little stronger 
prevented the rest from leaving the entrance. 7. Among those states, Germany has the best 
soldiers. 8. The nearer road, which leads through this valley, is between the harbor and the 
lake[/b]. 9. The slaves that inhabited the hither fields did not wish to leave their former 
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masters because they loved them. 10. The furthest parts of Germany never came under the 
protection of the Romans. 11. For the access across the Rhine was much more difficult for 
the Roman army. Il. 1. Aliud mult6 difficilius iter per citeridrem Galliam relinquébatur. 2. 
Antiquis temporibus nulla civitas erat fortior/validior quam imperium ROmanum. 3. Ulteridris 
Galliae civitatés obsidés Caesari tradere non cupivérunt/cupiébant. 4. Servitis est nihild 
melior/potior quam mors. 5. Civés optim? n6n amantur a peidribus. 6. Statim hostés acrés in 
silvam proximam sé recépérunt, nam recentibus Caesaris vict6rils terrébantur. 


§ 324 pages 141 Quaedam laeté, laetius, laetissimé; laete, laetius, laetissime; superbé, 
superbius, superbissimé; molesté, molestius, molestissimé; amicé, amicius, amicissimé; 
acriter, acrius, acerrimé; breviter, brevius, brevissimé; graviter, gravius, gravissimé; recenter, 
recentius, recentissimé. 


§ 326 pages 141-142 I. 1. No deed was better waged than that famous battle when 
Marius with a much smaller army put to flight the much larger forces of the Germans. 2. The 
enemy boldly made attacks against the cohorts of the Romans. 3. However, Marius very 
bravely held all these back. 4. The foreigners were no stronger than the Romans. 5. At first, 
the foreigners seemed to be superior, then the Romans fought more fiercely. 6. At last, when 
they had already fought in a nearly equal battle for a very long time, the foreigners took to 
flight. 7. As soon as they heard the rumor of that defeat, certain tribes of the Germans hid 
themselves in the furthest regions of their territory. 8. The Romans won more often than the 
enemy because they had (used to have) better weapons. 9. Among all peoples, the Romans 
were (used to be) the most powerful. 10. As soon as these cohorts withdrew (in)to a more 
leveled region, they pitched camp without any difficulty. II. 1. Aliquae/Quaedam gentés facile 
ab hostibus [SuTs] superantur. 2. Germania Gallia mult6 maior est. 3. Nonne R6mani? inter 
Italiae gentés plirimum valébant? 4. Propter vulnera miles difficillimé corpus suum 6 fossa 
traxit. 5. Nec/neque currere nec/neque pugnare poterat. 6. Quis eum servavit ? Eques 
quidam rem audacter suscépit. 7. RUmd6rés dé militis morte véri non erant. 


§ 332 page 144 I. 1. Caesar set the largest part of the buildings on fire. 2. A large part of 
the fortification was destroyed by the water of the river. 3. The Gauls of this region had 
gathered five thousand people. 4. Two of my brothers heard the same rumor. 5. Who of the 
Romans was more renowned than Caesar? 6. Five cohorts from that legion were defending 
the camp as bravely as possible. 7. This place was equally distant from Caesar’s camp and 
the Germans’ camp. 8. As soon as Caesar arrived, he demanded more provisions from the 
allies. 9. Had the merchants not learned the size of the island? They had learned the length 
but not the width. 10. A few of the enemy occupied the hill that our scouts saw. 


Il. 1. Duds/Duo fratrés habed (duo fratrés mihi sunt), et Gnus ex eis ROmae vivit/habitat. 
(Mihi sunt fratrés duo quorum alter Romae vivit). 2. Caesar tribus legidnibus ipsum oppidum 
oppugnavit/oppugnabat. 3. Una hora magnam partem minitidnis délévit. 4. Ubi hostés 
portas diitius défendere non potuérunt, sé in collem recépérunt qui proximé/ « brevi spatid 
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»*/ « breve spatium »**) aberat. 5. Ibi eOrum tria milia Romanis fortiter restitérunt. * Abl of 
measure of difference (as found in Cicero) ** Acc of extent (as found in Caesar) 


§ 337 pages 145-146 I. Caesar waged war in Gaul for seven years. In the first year, he 
defeated the Helvetii, and in the same year many tribes of the Germans surrendered 
themselves to him. For many years now the Germans had troubled the Gauls and the 
German leaders had often led their forces across the Rhine. They were not coming one at a 
time, but many thousands of men were marching to Gaul. For that reason, the leaders of 
Gaul called an assembly together and decided to send ambassadors to Caesar. As soon as 
Caesar heard this rumor, he assembled his forces without delay. At dawn, he bravely 
commenced battle with the Germans. They fought violently for a whole day. Caesar himself 
led the battle line on the right wing. A large part of the German army fell. After the great 
slaughter, a few fled many for miles to the river. Il. Caesar a flamine milia passuum duo 
castra posuit. 2. Castra fossa quindecim pedés lata et vall6 novem pedés alt6 miunivit. 3. 
Hostium castra « magno spatio »*/ « magnum spatium »**/ longissimé aberant. 4. Postridié 
decem milia passuum horis tribus « Tre contendit » (cucurrit). 5. Subito hostés omnibus 
copils (viribus) in novissimum agmen impetum fécérunt. 6. H6ras duas ROmani a barbaris 
pressi sunt. 7. Horis tribus post (Hora quarta) barbari fugiébant. * Abl of measure of 
difference (as found in Cicero) ** Acc of extent (as found in Caesar) 


§ 341 page 147 I. 1. Contrary to Caesar’s expectation, three of the lieutenants were 
afraid to travel through the enemy’s territory. 2. Who encouraged them? The general 
encouraged them and he tried to persuade them, but he could not. 3. What terrified the 
lieutenants? Either fear of the enemy, who was pressing hard from all sides, or the length of 
the road terrified them. 4. Nevertheless, nearly all feared Caesar much more than the 
enemy. 5. The bravest tribes of Gaul originated from the Germans. 6. Why were they so 
brave? Because they allowed neither wine nor other things which destroy courage to be 
brought to them. 7. Caesar questioned the merchants about the island of Britain, but he was 
not able to learn anything. 8. Therefore, he himself decided to seek this land, and nearly in 
the middle of the summer he set out with many men-of-war. 9. He completed the trip with 
great speed and disembarked in a very suitable spot. 10. The barbarians tried to keep him 
off from the island with all their might. 11. However, he pursued the barbarians for many 
miles; yet without the cavalry he was not able to overtake them. Il. 1. Hostés, contra 
opini6nem nostram, figérunt et equitatus eds subsecUtus est. 2. Ex omnibus partibus 
multitdinis/turbae oriébantur/« ortl sunt » clamdrés eGrum qui vulnerabantur. 3. Caesar 
passus non est equitatum longius Insequi. 4. Equitatus hora prima profectus est et hora 
quarta ad castra revertébatur. 5. Circum castra ROmana vallum erat duodecim pedés altum. 
6. Caesar diés trés propter/ob rem fraimentariam morabitur. 7. Omnés feré légati hostés 
verébantur et iter morari conati sunt./conabantur. 


§ 353 pages 152-153 I. 1. They come to [lead, send, see, hear, be led, be sent, be 
seen, be heard.] 2. We flee lest [we be captured, we be handed over, we see, we be killed, 
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we be seized, we resist.] 3. He sends messengers who are to [speak, listen, come, recount, 
be heard, sit in the meeting.] 4. They fortify the camp that they may [defend themselves, hold 
pacem petant. 2. Prima lice proficiscuntur ut ante noctem iter longius faciant. 3. Mulierés in 
silvam abdent né capiantur. 4. GallT bella multa gerunt ut patriam suam [a] servitite libérent. 
5. ROmanis fortiter resistent né déleantur. 


§ 360 page 155 I. 1. They had come to (lead, send, see, hear, be led, be sent, be seen, 


be heard.) 2. He was fleeing lest he (be captured, be handed over, be seen, be killed, be 
seized, resist.) 3. He sent messengers who are to (speak, listen, come, recount, be heard, 
sit in the meeting.) 4. They fortified the camp that they may (defend themselves, hold back 
the attack, defeat the enemy, seek safety) more easily. Il. 1. Caesar milités hortatus est ut 
fortius pugnarent. 2. Helvétil domds suas reliquérunt ut bellum gererent. 3. Explorat6rés 
statim profecti sunt né 4 Germanis caperentur. 4. Caesar dé els supplicia sUmpsit ut aliT 
terrérentur magis. 5. NGnti6s ROmam misit qui victoriam nuntiarent. 


§ 368 page 159 I. 1. He asks and urges so that he himself may speak. 2. Caesar ordered 


the Helvetii that they not make a march through the province. 3. Caesar did not order the 
Helvetii to make a march through the province. 4. He persuaded the citizens to leave from 
their lands. 5. Caesar will advise the chiefs to not commence battle. 6. He demanded that 
they not wage war with the Helvetii or with their allies. 7. | asked them not to set out. 8. | 
could not persuade them to stay at home. Il. 1a. Quis Caesarem iter facere iussit ? 1b. Quis 
Caesari imperavit ut iter faceret? 2. Perfidl explorat6rés eT persuasérunt ut prima lace 
proficiscerétur. 3. Ab ed petent né supplicium simat. 4. Postulavit ut ad castra venirent. 5. 
Eds monuit/lis suasit ut omnia narrarent/dicerent. 


§ 373 page 161 I. 1. Caesar feared that the punishment of the captives would not please 
the Gauls. 2. The Romans themselves greatly feared that the Helvetii would make a march 
through the province. 3. They feared that not enough grain supply could be sent. 4. | fear 
that | may not be able to hold back the attack of the enemy. 5. He feared that the baggage 
had been taken by the enemy. 6. Caesar never feared that the legions would be defeated. 7. 
The legions did not fear fighting. Il. 1. Timémus ut veniant. 2. Timémus né veniant. 3. 
Timébamus né vénissent. 4. Timébamus ut vénissent. 5. Magnopere timébant ut castra 
défendi posset. 6. Paene omnés castra relinquere timébant. 


§ 378 page 164 I. 1. The boy, fearing to be captured, flees. 2. The eagle, having been 
stirred by anger, had tried to kill the rest of the birds. 3. The soldiers, being hard pressed by 
the enemy, could not throw their spears. 4. Caesar, when about to praise the tenth legion, 
proceeded to the first line of troops. 5. The general having encouraged the cavalry to fight 
bravely, gave the sign to begin battle. 6. The soldiers, having pursued the enemy for eight 
miles, returned to the camp with many captives. 7. The rising sun saw many dead. 8. The 
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Romans, having suspected a bold plan, did not entrust themselves to the barbarians. 9. The 
ship, having gone out of the harbor, was in no danger. Il. 1. Exercitus iter in hostium finibus 
faciéns in maximd/summo periculd erat. 2 Territi longitudine itineris patriam/domum 
désiderabant. 3. Explorat6rés profecturi victoriae clamorés audivérunt. 4. Mult6s diés moratt 
aedificia incendimus ac discessimus/profectique sumus. 5. ROmae habitans/vivéns Orat6rés 
mult6 melidrés quam hés audivi. 6. Milités trans/ultra flamen pugnantés nihil6 forti6rés nobis 
sunt. 


§ 382 page 166 I. You prefer (sing.), you do not wish (sing.), you wish, we do not wish. 2. 
That he may not wish, that we might wish, that he may prefer. 3. Do not wish (sing.), to wish, 
to have not wished, to prefer. 4. He wishes, you prefer, that he might not wish, do not wish. 
5. At the rising of the sun, the birds began to sing. 6. After the shouts were heard, the 
barbarians refused to proceed. 7. Having Caesar encouraged the legions, the soldiers 
fought a little braver. 8. As these things had been perceived, the Helvetii persuaded their 
neighbors to make a march with them. 9. The toils having been completed, the soldiers were 
asking Caesar to give them rewards. 10. A meeting having been summoned, the chiefs 
responded in the following way. 11. The leader, while he was delaying in the lands of the 
Helvetii for more days, set many villages on fire. 12. The size of the Germans having been 
examined, some of the Romans were afraid. 13. After the merchants had been asked, 
Caesar could find out no more. Il. 1. ndlébat, né malint, voluérunt. 2. mavis, ut ndllent, 
volunt 3. volumus, maluerant, ut malit. 4. Rumore audito, Caesar legidnibus imperavit ut 
celerius (citius) progrederentur. 5. Caesare duce viri iter facere volébant. 6. Pauci, ramdribus 
qués audierant territi, domi manére maluérunt. 7. His (Eis, Quibus) relictis, reliqut quam 
celerrimé festinavérunt/properavérunt/matiravérunt. 8. Caesar, suscepta ré, diditius morari 
nolébat. 


§ 388 page 168 I. He is made, he will be made, that he may be made, we were being 
made. 2. | am being made, you will be made (sing.), that they might be made, to be made, 
they are made. 3. You will be made (pl.), that we may be made, you are made (sing.), we will 
be made. 4. The soldiers were so late that they did not arrive at the camp before night. 5. 
The sun makes all things to be beautiful. 6. The dangers were of such kind that no one 
wanted to set out. 7. The enemy’s cavalry fought with our cavalry in the march, with such a 
result however that our men were superior in all parts. 8. The courage of our soldiers caused 
the enemy to hold back not even one attack. 9. The people were so bold that in no way 
could they be restrained. 10. The space was so small that the soldiers could not easily throw 
their spears. 11. This battle having been done, the barbarians were so terrified that 
ambassadors were sent to Caesar from the furthest tribes. 12. This battle was done so that 
ambassadors might not be sent to Caesar. II. 1. Id fiet, fiébant, ut id fiat. 2. Id fit, fiet, fierT. 
3. ffunt, flebamus, né id fiat. 4. Milités tam fortés sunt ut vincant. 5. Milités fortés sunt ut 
vincant. 6. Mdnitid tam valida (firma) facta est ut capi n6n posset. 7. Munitid valida (firma) 
facta est né cap! posset. 8. Oppidd captd (Urbe capta ), oppidani timébant né servi fierent. 
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9. Quae civitas tam Infirma est ut sésé défendere nodlit? 


§ 394 pages 170-1771 I. 1. In the forest of Germany there are many kinds of wild animals 
which have not been seen in the other places. 2. There were two ways by which the Helvetii 
could leave from their home. 3. There was no force, no town, no garrison that might defend 
itself with arms. 4. All the grain having been seized, there was nothing at home by which 
they could prevent death. 5. The Romans chose Galba as leader and they set out with the 
greatest haste. 6. Nor was there anyone from such a great crowd who wanted to delay. 7. 
The Germans are not such men as to fear Caesar's arrival. 8. The consuls having been 
killed, there were some who wanted to elect him king. 9. The peace having been made, 
there was no one who was unwilling to surrender their arms. 10. Amongst the Helvetii who 
was there that was more noble than him? II. 1. Romani urbem suam ROmam vocavérunt. 2. 
Urbs 4 ROmanis Roma vocata est. 3. Civés melidrés eum régem creare cupiébant. 4. Miles 
fortis non is erat qui fugeret. 5. Ném6 erat qui mé amicum vocaret. 6. N6n iT sunt qui amicés 
suos tradant. 7. Erant qui eum omnium fortissimum vocarent. 


§ 400 pages 172-173 I. 1. When the Helvetii had set out from their home in the time of 
our fathers, they had put the consul’s army to flight. 2. When Caesar came to Gaul, the 
Helvetii were seeking other fields. 3. Although Caesar was in hither Gaul, yet he was 
informed of the plans of the Helvetii. 4. Since the Helvetii were the most renowned in war, 
Caesar refused them permission to pass through the province. 5. Since the ambassador had 
heard these things, he informed Caesar. 6. Since the chiefs were giving hostages to each 
other, the Romans prepared for war. 7. Since that had been announced, Caesar hurries to 
set out from the city. 8. Not even in courage were the Gauls equal to the Germans. 9. 
Caesar was weak neither in body nor in spirit. 10. That war began at that time when Caesar 
was consul. Il. 1. Tum illud proelium pugnatum est cum ROmae eram. 2. Equités cum 
numero pauct essent terga tamen non vertérunt. 3. Cum castra satis mUnita essent, hostés 
domum revertérunt. 4. Cum gentés inter sé obsidés dent Caesarem certidrem faciémus. 5. 
German et Galli lingua et légibus dissimillimi sunt. 


§ 411 page 176-177 I. 1. When Caesar waged war in Gaul, he greatly favored the 
soldiers of the tenth legion because they were very skillful in the art of war. 2. He employed 
the allies to take care of the grain supply. 3. The ambassadors not only came to listen but 
also to speak. 4. The general ordered the scouts to find a place suitable for fortifying. 5. 
Recently, these tribes were eager for a revolution; soon | will persuade them to surrender 
themselves and all their possessions to Caesar. 6. To command belongs to the queen and to 
obey belongs to the multitude. 7. After this battle was done, some of the enemy came to 
seek peace. 8. There were some who were unwilling to hand over their arms. 9. The enemy 
proceeded so quickly that no space was given for throwing the javelins at the enemy. 10. No 
time was given either for seizing arms or for seeking help. Il. 1. Haec Grnamenta sunt 
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Cornéliae. 2. Rei militaris peritissim! virl ad urbem capiendam misst sunt. 3. Exploratorés 
collem id6neum miniend6 proximum flGmini repperérunt/invénérunt. 4. Mox equitatus 
commeatum quaerendi causa veniet. 5. Mentés Gall6rum novis rébus bellisque suscipiendis 
student. 6. Ducére aciem est imperatoris. 7. Cui negdtium rei framentariae curandae 
dabimus? 


§ 422 page 180 I. He/she/it goes, we go, go! (pl.), to go. 2. To the one going, to have 
gone, they will go, they go. 3. Of going, so that they may go, you will go (pl.), you go (sing.). 
4. So that they might not go, go! (sing.), they were going, he/she/it had gone. 5. Caesar 
learned through the scouts that the Gauls had crossed the river. 6. The Romans heard that 
the Helvetii would go forth from their territories at the beginning of summer. 7. The 
ambassadors responded that no one had gone to that island before Caesar. 8. The leaders 
of the Gauls say that they will not begin a plan against Caesar’s authority. 9. We think that 
the queen's power is greater than the citizens’. 10. The Romans deny that they will rob the 
Gauls of their freedom. 11. When these things were known, we felt that the ambassadors 
had not come to seek peace. 12. The Helvetii know that the Romans remember prior 
victories. 13. When the allies realized that many were wounded, they decided to return to 
their lands. 14. Someone announced that Marcus had been elected consul. Il. 1. Puer 
tardus est. Dicit puerum tardum esse, fuisse, futdrum esse. 2. Equus validus est, fuit, erit. 
lddicavit equum validum esse, fuisse, futdrum esse. 3. Putamus exercitum aestate 
ineunte/inita a castris abiturum esse. 4. Postridié per explorat6rés cognévimus hostium 
oppidum decem milia passuum abesse. 5. Réx respondit 6rnamenta réginae esse. 


§ 428 pages 182-183 I. 1. Bear! (sing.), they will bear, so that they may bear, they bear. 
2. Bear! (pl.), so that they might bear, to have borne, they had borne. 3. We have borne, 
bearing, to have been borne, to bear. 4. When the boats approached the island, the 
foreigners, alarmed with terror, tried to retreat. 5. The Gauls were annoyed that the Romans 
laid waste to the fields. 6. Caesar ordered his allies not to make war upon their neighbors. 7. 
The scouts that ran into Caesar said that the army of the enemy, wearied with wounds, had 
betaken itself to another place. 8. The enemy knew that the Romans lacked grain and that 
this issue would bring the greatest danger to Caesar. 9. After the equipment was brought to 
one spot, some of the soldiers crossed the river which was not far away. 10. The king 
encouraged these men to go to the oracle and to recount the things they heard to him. 11. 
Whom did the general put in charge of that legion? Publius was in charge of that legion. 12. 
When Caesar was in the Gaul closer to us, frequent reports were brought to him and he was 
also informed by a letter that the Gauls gave hostages to each other.Galli Caesaris sociis 
bellum inferent. 2. Gallos audivimus Caesaris sociis inlaturos esse. 3. Publius huic proelio 
non interfuit. 4. Certiores facti sumus Publium huic proelio non interfuisse. 5. Vir qui equitatui 
praefectus erat postquam vulneratus est terga vertere coepit. 6. Te Caesar corhorti non 
praefecit ne calamitatem inferres exercitui. II. 1. Galli Caesaris sociis bellum inferent. 2. 
Audivimus Gallds Caesaris socils bellum allattrés esse. 3. Piblius ill6 proelid ndn intererat. 
4. Certidrés fact! sumus Pdablium illt proelid (in ill6 praelis) non interfuisse. 5. Vir qui equitatuT 
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praeerat vulneratus est pedemque referre (terga vertere) coepit. 6. Caesar cohort! té non 
praefécit ut exercitul calamitatem adferrés (inferrés). 


§ 434 pages 184-185 I. 1. The king asked what the ambassadors demanded and why 
they had come to him. 2. He also asked whether they remembered neither the recent 
injustices nor the doubtful friendship of the Romans. 3. Do you all see which towns the 
enemy besieged? 4. You all do know why the Gauls have betaken themselves under the 
mountain, right? 5. We heard what injuries the Germans had inflicted upon you. 6. About the 
third watch, the general sent men to find out what the nature of the mountain was. 7. The 
orator spoke on behalf of these men and he asked why the consuls wanted to send ships to 
a place full of the greatest danger. 8. After the ambassadors were summoned, he pointed 
out what he wanted to be done. 9. The messenger reported what had been said regarding 
the disarmament at the meeting of the Gauls. 10. | advise that you not lead foot soldiers and 
the cavalry across the river in future times. II. 1. Quem collem occupavérunt? Vided quem 
collem occupaverint. 2. Quis has inidrias clientibus nostris intulit? 3. Rogavérunt quis eas 
inidrias clientibus edrum intulisset. 4. Qu6 dé tertia vigilia/circa tertiam vigiliam isti? Scis quo 
ierim. 5. Quand6/quota héra/qua hora pueri domum rediérunt/revertérunt? Rogab6o 
quand6/quota héra/qua hora puerl domum redierint/reverterint. 


§ 439 page 186 I. 1. He asked why those troops had been left. They responded that 
those troops were a guard for the camp. 2. Caesar sent scouts to choose a spot for a camp. 
3. Each man thought that the name of Caesar itself would be a great terror to the foreigners. 
4. At dawn, the same army commenced a fierce battle, but his men’s serious wounds were a 
great concern to the general. 5. The king responded that the friendship of the Roman people 
ought to be an honor and a guard for him. 6. Who was in command of the cavalry that the 
allies had sent as support to Caesar? 7. To some, good fortunes are of utter loss and 
adversities are of amazing advantage. 8. It was a great hindrance for the Gauls at the battle 
that the cavalry was pressing on the right wing. 9. The memory of former courage was no 
less a great advantage to our men than the fear of the enemy. 10. The forest was so dense 
that they could not advance. Il. 1. Té mone ut cdnsilium inferendi bellum Gallis fortibus 
omittas. 2. Scisne ubi equitatus locum castris délégerit? 3. Metus hostium tibi magn6 GsuT 
erit. 4. Caesar trés cohortés praesidio impedimentis reliquit. 5. Hieme fluctis lacs tam 
magni sunt ut magno impedimentd navibus sint. 6. Caesar grave supplicium dé is qui 
aedificia publica cremavérunt sGmpsit. 


§ 447 page 188 I. 1. The soldiers constructed a ditch of ten feet through their territory. 2. 
The leader of the Helvetii, a man of the greatest boldness, gave his sisters in marriage to the 
leaders of the neighboring tribes. 3. He wanted to establish their friendship to make war 
upon the Romans more easily. 4. The Germans and the Gauls were not of the same tribe. 5. 
Nearly all the Germans had great strength of their bodies. 6. The Gauls who bravely 
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defended the town threw rocks of vast size from the wall. 7. When Caesar asked the spies 
who inhabited that town, they responded that they were people with the greatest courage 
and with great wisdom. 8. Walls of twenty feet from the left side, and a river of great depth 
from the right defended the town. 9.When Caesar had arrived in Gaul, there was a rumor 
that the Helvetii intend to march through the Roman province. 10. In order to keep them off 
from the Roman boundaries, Caesar made a fortification many miles long (of many miles). 
Il. 1. Caesar magnae sapientiae magnaeque audaciae dux erat, atque rei militaris 
peritissimus. 2. Germani virl magnae statUrae erant, putabantque ROmanis vim nillam esse. 
3. Virl summae virtitis in castris praesidid impedimentis relicti sunt. 4. Régis filia, quae duct 
finitimae civitatis in matrimo6nium data erat, pulcherrimae speciét mulier erat. 5. Milités circa 
castra novem pedum fossam facient. 6. Magnae latitGdinis flamen inter nds et hostés erat. 


§ 452 page 190 I. |. 1. The soldiers that we saw said that the command of the war is of 
Caesar the general. 2. The Helvetii decided to assemble as great a number as possible of 
horses and of wagons. 3. The Helvetii had the most power of the whole of Gaul. 4. There 
was fierce fighting for many hours nor was anyone able to see the enemy fleeing. 5. The 
men of the greatest courage pursued the enemy for ten miles. 6. Caesar persuaded the 
Roman people to make him a consul. 7. The victory of the army was always very pleasing to 
the general. 8. They marched for three days and arrived at Geneva, the town of the enemy. 
9. Caesar heard that the Germans brought the war to the Gauls. 10. It was of great use to 
Caesar’s soldiers what they had trained themselves in previous battles. Il 1. Unus ex régis 
filiis multique hominés eius capti sunt. 2. Ném6 erat qu illam réginam creare cuperet. 3. 
Rés frimentaria Caesari duct semper cirae fuit (erat). 4. Castra créd6 passuum decem 
milibus abesse. 5. Per dénsissimam silvam horas trés iter fécimus. 6. BellT socils tnferendi 
(Bellum socits inferendt) consilium régi gratum non erat. 7. Ubi vénit in collem, duodecim 
pedum vallo (muro) eum munivit. 


§ 454 pages 191-192 I. 1. Since the higher places were occupied, the Gauls try to hold 
back the army with a march. 2. All the townspeople having gone out from the town, they 
began to seek safety by flight. 3. Caesar tells that he holds the life of his soldiers much 
dearer than his own safety. 4. Since he had arrived more quickly than everyone's 
expectation, the enemy sent hostages to him. 5. The village placed in the valley is 
surrounded by very high mountains from all sides. 6. Amongst the Gauls this tribe has the 
most power both in courage and in number of people. 7. With no fixed order nor command, 
they left from the camp on the second watch. 8. After he left two legions in Geneva, he left 
for home on the next day with the rest. 9. There were two paths by which (paths) the Helvetii 
could leave from their homeland. 10. The king was with the greatest boldness and with great 
power amongst his people. 11. Disturbed by the fear of slavery, the Gauls prepared for war. 
12. Caesar warns the lieutenants to contain the soldiers so that they may not proceed too far 
by their eagerness for fighting or by the hope for plunder. 13. A very fierce war was waged 
by Caesar against the Gauls. Il. 1. Légatus monte capt6 suds (a) proelid continuit. 2. Galli 
omnés inter sé légibus differunt. 3. Géns illa reliquis multd fortior est. 4. Haec via passuum 
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decem milibus brevior est illa. 5. Aestate Caesar bellum in Gallia gessit, hieme in Italiam 
revertit. 6. Média nocte dux a castris tribus legidnibus profectus est. 7. Timed ut ipsum té ab 
istis hostibus défendere possis. 8. H6c proelid confect6, pax ab omnibus Gallis facta est 
(iuncta est - impetrata est « was obtained »). 


§ 459 page 193 I. 1. When he had arrived, Caesar encouraged the soldiers to not give 
up the plan of capturing the town. 2. After the camp was placed near the town, the king sent 
spies to find out where the Roman army was. 3. No one was left that could bear arms. 4. 
The messengers saw that a huge multitude of weapons had been thrown from the wall into 
the ditch. 5. The leader ordered his men to cross the river. However, to cross this river was 
very difficult. 6. Although the Romans were annoyed by this loss, they refused however to 
retreat. 7. After this rumor was heard, such a great terror took possession of everyone’s 
spirits that not even the bravest wanted to commence battle. 8. There were some who 
thought that the time of the year was not suitable for making a march. 9. There was so fierce 
fighting from each side that many thousands of people were killed. 10. What do you fear? | 
fear that the Romans intend to conquer the whole of Gaul and to inflict injuries upon us. II. 1. 
Nonne vidés quis in mdr6 stet ? 2. Audimus urbis capiendae cdnsilium omissum esse. 3. 
Cum Germani putarent Romanos Rhénum transire non posse, Caesar pontem iussit 
aedificari (fiert). 4. Ponte perfectd, barbari tam valdé territi sunt ut sé abderent. 5. Timébant 
né Caesar sé Insequerétur. 6. Caesar mercatdrés rogavit (a mercatoribus quaesivit) quae 
esset Insulae magnitudd (quam magna esset insula). 7. Mercatorés el suasérunt né mare 
transiret. 8. Exploratorés ad locum castris déligendum praemisit. 


Page 197-198. Lill. THE INFANT HERCULES AND THE SERPENTS. 


The gods inflict grave punishment on the wicked, but they who obey the laws of the gods are 
taken care of even after death. That life was most pleasing to the gods that had been most 
useful to wretch mankind. However, the greatest of all rewards was immortality. That reward 
was given to Hercules. 


Hercules’ father was Juppiter, his mother was Alcmena, and he is said to have been the 
strongest of all men. But Juno, the queen of the gods, was inclined to kill him while yet a 
baby; because both Hercules and Alcmena were hateful to her. Therefore, she sent two 
snakes, each being very fierce, that came to Alcmena’s house in the middle of the night. 
Hercules was sleeping there with his brother not on a little bed, but on a huge shield. The 
bold snakes had now come near, they were now moving the shield. Then, his brother, 
alarmed with terror, cried for his mother with a loud voice, but Hercules himself, being braver 
than his brother, at once grabbed the huge snakes with his hands. and killed them. 


Page 198. LIV. HERCULES CONQUERS THE MINYAE 
Hercules used to exercise his body from boyhood with very heavy and very difficult toils and 
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in this way he made his strength firm. Now a young man, he lived in Thebes. A certain 
Creon was king there. The Minyae, a very strong people, were neighbors to the Thebans, 
and because they had once defeated the Thebans, they used to send ambassadors every 
year and demanded a tribute. However, Hercules decided to free his citizens of this tribute 
and he said to the king, “Give me your army and | will subdue these proud enemies.” The 
king did not refuse this stipulation, and Hercules sent away messengers into all directions 
and assembled the forces. Then, he commenced battle with the Minyae at the most suitable 
time. They fought for a long time, but at last they could not withstand the attack of the 
Thebans, they retreated, and took to flight. 


Page 198. HE COMMITS A CRIME AND GOES TO THE DELPHIAN 
ORACLE TO SEEK EXPIATION 


After this battle, king Creon, pleased by such a great victory, gave his daughter in marriage 
to Hercules. Hercules lived in Thebes with his wife for a long time and was loved greatly by 
everyone; but after many years he suddenly went mad and he himself killed his own children 
with his own hand. Having been brought back to sanity after a short period of time, he 
desired to expiate so great a crime and decided to make a journey to the Delphian oracle. 
This oracle was the most renowned of all. A certain woman sat there who was called Pythia. 
She gave advice to those who came to the oracle. 


Page 199-200. LV. HERCULES BECOMES SUBJECT TO EURYSTHEUS; 
HE STRANGLES THE NEMEAN LION 


Therefore, Hercules described the whole matter to Pythia, nor did he hide his crime. When 
Hercules already made an end, Pythia ordered him to depart to the city of Tiryns and to 
entrust himself there to king Eurystheus. When he heard these things, Hercules immediately 
hurried to that city and handed himself over into servitude to Eurystheus and said, “What do 
you command me to do first, O king?” Eurystheus, who was thoroughly terrified by the 
strength and huge body of Hercules and was inclined for him to be killed, responded in the 
following way: “Listen, Hercules! Many amazing things are said of the very fierce lion which 
at this time lays everything to waste in the valley of Nemea. | command you, the strongest of 
all men, to free the people of that monster.” These words pleased Hercules very much. “I will 
hurry,” he said, “and obey your command.” Then he immediately journeyed into the forests 
in which the lion lived. Soon, he saw the wild beast and he made several attacks; in vain, 
however, because neither with arrows nor with any other weapon could he wound the 
monster. At last, Hercules grabbed the fierce lion with his huge arms and squeezed its throat 
with all his strength. In this way, he killed it in a short time. Then, he carried the lion’s body 
on his shoulders back to town and afterwards wore its hide as a robe. Moreover, all (the 
people) that inhabited that region were very cheerful when they received the news of the 
death of the huge lion and they praised Hercules with the most glorious words. 
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Page 200. LVI. SLAYING THE LERNEAN HYDRA 


Then, Hercules was ordered by Eurystheus to kill the Hydra. And so, he hurried with his 
friend lolaus to the Lernean marsh where the Hydra dwelt. This monster was a huge snake 
that had nine heads. Soon, he found the monster and with the greatest danger grabbed its 
neck with his left hand and held it. Then, he began to cut off the nine heads with his right 
hand, but he toiled in vain, because every time he had done this, he saw each time other 
news heads. When he saw this, he decided to burn the heads with fire. In this way, he put 
an end to eight heads, but the last head could not be wounded, because it was immortal. 
Therefore, Hercules placed that head under a huge rock and in this way gained victory. 


Page 200-201. LVII.THE ARCADIAN STAG AND THE ERYMANTHIAN 
BOAR 


After the death of the Hydra was announced to Eurystheus, the greatest terror seized his 
soul. Therefore, he ordered Hercules to catch and bring back a certain stag to him; for he by 
no means desired to keep so great a man in his kingdom. This stag was said to have golden 
antlers and feet much swifter than the wind. First, Hercules sought the tracks of the animal, 
then, when he saw the stag itself, he began to run with all his might. He hurried for very 
many days, nor did he stop at night. At last, after he had run for a whole year-so it is said-he 
caught the now exhausted stag and carried it to Eurystheus. 


But then, Hercules was ordered to catch a certain boar that was ravaging the Erymanthian 
fields at that time and was greatly terrifying the people of that place. Hercules gladly 
undertook the affair and quickly withdrew to Arcadia. Soon, he found the boar there. 
However, as soon as it saw Hercules, it immediately fled as quickly as possible and, 
thoroughly frightened with fear, concealed itself into a deep ditch. However, Hercules 
dragged it out with the greatest difficulty, nor could the boar free itself in any way, and it was 
carried alive to Eurystheus. 


Page 201. LVIIIl. HERCULES CLEANS THE AUGEAN STABLES AND 
KILLS THE STYMPHALIAN BIRDS 


Then, Eurystheus ordered this much harder labor to Hercules. A certain Augeas, who at that 
time possessed the kingdom of Elis, had three thousand oxen. These were kept in a huge 
stable. This stable, which had not been cleaned for thirty years, Hercules was ordered to 
clean within the span of one day. He eagerly undertook the task, and at first dug a very large 
ditch with the most troublesome labor through which he led the water of the river from the 
mountains to the wall of the stable. Then, he destroyed a small part of the wall and let in the 
water into the stable. In this way, he very easily made an end of the work in one day. 
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After a few days, Hercules journeyed to the town of Stymphalus; for Eurystheus had ordered 
him to kill the Stymphalian birds. These birds had iron beaks and devoured the wretched 
men. After he arrived at the place, he saw the lake in which the birds dwelt. However, in no 
way could Hercules come near to the birds; for the lake consisted not of water but of mud. At 
last, the birds, having been frightened for some reason, flew into the air and a large part of 
them was killed by Hercules’ arrows. 


Page 202. LIX. HERCULES CAPTURES THE CRETAN BULL AND 
CARRIES HIM LIVING TO EURYSTHEUS 


Then, Eurystheus ordered Hercules to bring a certain, very ferocious bull alive from the 
island of Crete. Therefore, he boarded a ship and-for the wind was suitable-immediately set 
sail. After he sailed for three days, he approached the island safe and sound. Then, after 
everything was prepared, he hurried to that region which the bull was vexing. Soon, he saw 
the bull, and without any fear, he seized its horns. Then, with great labor, he dragged the 
monster to the ship and left from the island with this prey. 


Page 202. THE FLESH-EATING HORSES OF DIOMEDES 


After he arrived home from the island of Crete, Hercules was sent to Thrace by Eurystheus. 
There, a certain Diomedes, who was a very fierce man, maintained a kingdom and he kept 
everyone off from his territory. Hercules had been ordered to take Diomedes’ horses and to 
lead them to Eurystheus. However, these horses devoured the most wretched men on 
whom the king desired to inflict punishment. When Hercules arrived, first, he demanded the 
horses from the king, but the king refused to give them up. Then, being roused with anger, 
he killed the king and handed his body over to the horses. And so, he who previously had 
killed many men, he himself was killed by the same punishment. And the horses, lately very 
savage animals, had become tamed, after they devoured their master’s body. 


Page 203. LX. THE BELT OF HIPPOLYTE, QUEEN OF THE AMAZONS 


The tribe of the Amazons is said to have been entirely of women. These women did not fear 
to engage in battle with men. Hippolyte, the queen of the Amazons, had a very beautiful belt. 
Eurystheus’ daughter eagerly desired to own this belt. Therefore Eurystheus ordered 
Hercules to make an attack on the Amazons. He boarded a ship with many troops and ina 
few days arrived in the territory of the Amazons, and he demanded the belt. Hippolyte 
herself indeed desired to hand it over; however, she could not persuade the rest of the 
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Amazons. On the next day, Hercules commenced battle. For many hours, both sides fought 
as bravely as possible. At last, the women retreated and sought for safety by flight. 
However, many women were captured, among which was Hippolyte herself. Hercules, after 
he received the belt, gave freedom to all the captives. 


Page 203. THE DESCENT TO HADES AND THE DOG CERBERUS 


And now, just one of the twelve labors was left, but this was the most difficult among all. For 
he was ordered to drag the dog Cerberus out of Orcus into the daylight. However, no one 
before had returned from Orcus. Besides, Cerberus was a very horrible monster and it had 
three heads. After Hercules accepted Eurystheus’ commands, he set out immediately and 
descended into Orcus. There to be sure not without the greatest danger he seized Cerberus 
with his hands and with great labor he dragged him out of Orcus into the daylight and to 
Eurystheus'’ city. 


In this way, those famous twelve labors were completed within twelve years. At last, after a 
long life, Hercules was received by the gods and Jupiter gave immortality to his son. 


Page 204-205. LXI. PUBLIUS IS BORN NEAR POMPEII 


P. Cornelius Lentulus, a Roman young man, was born to a very distinguished family; for his 
father, Marcus, was a very skillful leader, by whose courage and counsel many victories had 
been gained; and his mother, Julia, was born from the most renowned ancestors. But 
Publius was not born in the city but in the country, and he lived with his mother in a villa 
which was located on the shore of the sea and at the foot of a large mountain. However, the 
mountain was Vesuvius and the small city of Pompeii was eight miles away. In ancient Italy, 
there were indeed very many, beautiful villas, but among all these, none was more beautiful 
than Marcus’ and Julia’s villa. The front of the villa was fortified with a wall from the waves of 
the sea. From here, the sea, the shore, and the islands far and wide, and often men-of-war 
and merchant vessels could be seen. From the back and from each side lied very fertile 
fields. All over there was a large abundance of different flowers and many kinds of huge 
trees which offered a very pleasing shade to the exhausted farmers in the summer. Besides, 
there were many kinds of animals in the fields and stables, not just horses and oxen but rare 
birds too. There was also a large fish-pond full of fish; for the Romans diligently kept fish. 


Page 205-206. LXIl. HIS LIFE ON THE FARM 


Davus, a slave of Marcus, is the overseer of the farm of this villa and he takes care of 
everything with his wife Lesbia. The overseer of the farm and his wife live in a small hut 
located in the middle of the fields. From dawn until evening they employ themselves with 
hard labors to manage all things well. For the duties of Davus and Lesbia are very many. 
The overseer of the farm oversees that the slaves are not late; he sends some to plow the 
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fields, others to water the gardens, and he assigns the works for the whole day. Lesbia 
however prepares the clothing for everyone, cooks food, and makes bread. 


Not far from the hut of these and located on the highest hill rose the exceptionally large 
home of the master and mistress themselves. Publius lived a happy life with his mother 
there for many years; for his father, Marcus, waged the grave wars of the republic in foreign 
lands nor was he able to return home. Nor is it bothersome indeed for the boy to live in the 
country. Many things delight him. He greatly loves the forests, the fields, the horses, the 
oxen, the chickens, the birds, and the rest of the animals. He often sits by the sea for many 
hours from where he may better look at the waves and the ships. Nor was he entirely 
without companions, because Lydia, Davus’ daughter, who was of the same age, used to 
play with him even as a baby, and the friendship among them grew with the years. Lydia 
selected no other guide and Publius rarely left from the girl’s side. And so, Publius and 
Lydia, the most faithful of friends, wandered everyday through the plains and hills under the 
bright sun of Italy. Sometimes they played in the neighboring forest where Publius killed 
birds with swift arrows and Lydia adorned her head with wreaths of various flowers; at other 
times they brought water and food to Davus and the exhausted slaves that tilled the fields; at 
other times they either spent cheerful hours at play in the small hut or they helped Lesbia, 
who prepared food for her husband and the slaves or she did other domestic affairs. 


Page 206-207. LXill. MARCUS LENTULUS, THE FATHER OF PUBLIUS, IS 
SHIPWRECKED-JULIA RECEIVES A LETTER FROM HIM 


Publius was already ten years old when M. Cornelius Lentulus, his father, who waged a 
grave war for five years in Asia, was returning home not without glory. For he had fought 
many successful battles, he had put an end to the most powerful forces of the enemy, and 
he had captured many cities hostile to the Roman people. First, a messenger arrived who 
had been sent by Lentulus to announce his departure. Then, the mother and son waited for 
the return of the gentleman for many days and with anxious spirits they devoted themselves 
to the immortal gods in vain. Then, at last, they received this letter with the greatest joy. 


“Marcus greets his Julia. If you are well, it is well; | am well. From Greece, where | arrived 
today contrary to hope and expectation, | write this letter to you. For our ship was wrecked; 
we however-thank the gods-are unharmed. We set sail out of the harbor of Asia with a calm 
wind. After we were well out to sea and no longer did any lands come to sight (from all sides 
the sky and waves everywhere), a large storm suddenly arose, and it very violently afflicted 
the ship. Having been tossed about by the wind and waves, we could not discern the sun 
nor could we hold our course, and all things threatened present death. For three days and 
three nights we are driven without oars and sails. On the fourth day, first, land was seen, 
and we were violently driven onto rocks which were not far away from shore. Then, you may 
be sure, we feared greater dangers; but a certain sailor, a very brave man, jumped down 
from the ship into the furious waves to carry a rope to shore; he barely executed that affair 
with the greatest labor. In this way, we were all saved. Therefore, we owe thanks and honor 
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to Neptune, the god that rescued us from danger. Now, | am at Athens, where | took refuge 
to rest for a few hours. However, | will hire another ship as soon as possible to make a trip 
back to Italy and return home to my dear ones. Greet our Publius most cordially and 
diligently take care of your health. 


On the Kalends of March.” 


Page 207-208. LXIV. LENTULUS REACHES HOME-PUBLIUS VISITS 
POMPEI! WITH HIS FATHER 


After a few days, the ship of M. Cornelius Lentulus made for the harbor of Misenum, the 
harbor that is located not far from Pompeii; in that harbor, the Roman fleet was placed and 
prepared for naval battles. Ships of all kinds could be seen there. And now, with incredible 
speed, the man-of-war by which Lentulus was carried approached the shore; for it was 
driven forward not just by the wind but also by oars. On the high stern stood the helmsman, 
and not far away, some Roman soldiers with splendid arms, amongst whom the most 
renowned was Lentulus. Then, the slaves ceased to struggle with the oars; the sailors furled 
the sail and dropped the anchors. Lentulus immediately disembarked from the ship and 
hurried to his villa. Julia, Publius, and the whole family expected him. What embraces there 
were, what great joy! 


On the next day, Lentulus told his son, “Come with me, my Publius. | will make a trip to 
Pompeii today. Your mother urges that | buy produce and food. For we have called many 
friends to dinner and we lack many things. She urges that we set out as soon as possible.” 
“Gladly, my father,” said Publius. “It is always pleasing to me to be with you; nor have | ever 
seen Pompeii. | am prepared to set out without delay.” Then, they quickly boarded a chariot 
and they were borne to the walls of the city. They entered the city by way of the Stabian 
gate. Publius is amazed at the paved roads and the stepping-stones which were arranged in 
the middle and the deep tracks which the wheels had made between these rocks. He also 
marvels at the din, the multitude, the chariots, the fountains, the houses, the shops, the 
forum with its statues, the temples, and the rest of the public buildings. 


Page 208-209. LXV. A DAY AT POMPEII 


They descended from the chariot near the forum and Lentulus said, “Here there are many 
kinds of shops, my Publius. Look, across the street there is a restaurant! This kind of shop 
sells food. Produce also stands in front of the door. | will buy my food there. “Excellent,” 
Publius responded. But where can we buy pastries, my father? For mother ordered us to 
procure these things too. | fear that that restaurant doesn’t sell pastries.” “You are correct,” 
Lentulus said. “But don’t you see that fountain to the right where water flows through the 
lion’s head? In that very place there is the shop of the baker, who without a doubt sells 
pastries.” 
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In a short period of time, all things were prepared, and it was now the fifth hour. Then, 
Lentulus and his son hurried to an inn because they were oppressed by hunger and thirst. 
There they sat under the shade of a tree and they ordered a boy to give them food and wine. 
The boy quickly obeyed this command. Then, they gladly refreshed themselves from their 
labor. 


After their meal, they set out to look at other sights of the city. At that time there were many 
temples at Pompeii, two theaters, baths, and a large amphitheater, all things that were 
destroyed after a few years by the flames and fire of Vesuvius and by an earthquake. 
However, before this disaster people had no fears of the mountain. In the amphitheater 
indeed Publius desired to linger to watch the gladiatorial shows, which had been proclaimed 
for that very day, and already in fact had begun. But Lentulus said, “I fear that we can’t 
delay, Publius. It is now the tenth hour, and the way is long. Time urges that we return home 
as soon as possible.” And so, he ordered the slave to join the horses, and they arrived at the 
villa at sunset. 


Page 209-210. LXVI. LENTULUS ENGAGES A TUTOR FOR HIS SON 


From an early age indeed Julia herself had educated her son, and not only could Publius 
speak Latin well, but he also read and wrote it suitably. He had already read Ennius and 
other poets. But now, Publius was twelve years old; therefore, his father provided a good 
teacher for him, a very well-educated and worthy man, to teach him Greek, music, and other 
arts. For in those times nearly all peoples spoke Greek. Other boys, the sons of Lentulus’ 
friends, learned with Publius. For it was often a custom among the Romans not to send their 
sons to school, but to teach them at home by means of a teacher. Everyday, the students 
sat with the teacher in the peristyle of Marcus’ house. All the boys wore the golden bulla, the 
sign of noble birth, on their necks, and all were dressed in the fringed toga, because they 
weren't sixteen years old yet. 


SCENE IN SCHOOL - AN EXERCISE IN COMPOSITION 


Students: Hello, teacher. 

Teacher: Hello to you all too. Did you bring your writing tablets and styluses? 

S: We brought them. 

T: Now, we will learn a fable from Aesop. | will read, you write on your tablets. And you, 


Publius, give me the book of Aesop from the book box. Now, everyone listen: The Fox and 
the Grapes. 
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A fox once urged by hunger saw a hanging bunch of grapes. He’ jumped to the grapes 
trying to get them. Having tried for a long time in vain, at last, he was angry, and as he 
stopped jumping he said, “Those grapes are sour; | don’t care about sour grapes.” 


Did you write everything, boys? 


S: Everything, teacher. 


Page 211-212. LXVII. PUBLIUS GOES TO ROME TO FINISH HIS 
EDUCATION 


And now, Publius, being fifteen years old, after having completed the first elements of 
learning, wanted to travel to Rome to attend the schools of the grammarians and of the 
philosophers. And he easily persuaded his father, who himself was interested in the study of 
philosophy. And so, after having prepared all their things for their departure, the father and 
the son, carried by spirited horses, set out to the great city. As they were leaving, Julia and 
the whole family escorted them with vows and prayers. Then, through a flat region and hills 
covered with forests, they entered the road to Nola, a town that received them with modest 
hospitality. They lingered at Nola for two hours, because the midday sun was blazing. Then, 
directly for about twenty miles, they hurried to Capua, a distinguished city of Campania. 
They arrived there exhausted late at night. On the next day, having been refreshed with 
sleep and with food, they left from Capua, and having entered upon the Appian Way, which 
reaches Capua and leads all the way to the city of Rome, they arrived at Sinuessa before 
midday, a town that is contiguous to the sea. Leaving from there at dawn, they hurried to 
Formia, where Cicero, the most renowned orator, who by chance was at his villa, kindly 
received them. After having made a trip of twenty-five miles from this place, they saw 
Terracina, a town located on remarkably high rocks. And now, large swamps, which lie open 
for many miles from every direction, were not far away. Through them, the way on foot is 
dangerous and travellers are conveyed on a ship. And so, the horses having been left 
behind, Lentulus and Publius boarded a ship, and, one night having been spent on transit, 
they came to the Appii Forum. Then, in a short period of time, Aricia received them. This 
town, located on a hill, is sixteen miles away from the city of Rome. From there, a downhill 
road leads all the way to the wide field where Rome stands. When Publius came to that spot 
and caught sight of Rome, the greatest city of the whole world, though still far off, he was 
overcome with the greatest admiration and joy. They descended without delay, and the 
distance in between having been passed as quickly as possible, they entered the city 


' Although vulpes is feminine in Latin, fox is traditionally masculine in English (cf. der Fuchs in German). 
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through Porta Capena. 
Page 212-213. LXVIIIl. PUBLIUS PUTS ON THE TOGA VIRILIS 


Publius now had stayed in Rome for the whole year and had seen many sights of the city, 
and he had made many friends for himself. Everyone liked him; everyone could expect well 
from him. Everyday, Publius attended the schools of the philosophers and of the 
grammarians with such great zeal to show himself to be a bright example to others. He was 
often with his father in the senate house; that fact caused him to listen and to see the 
greatest men of the republic. When he was sixteen years old, he laid aside the golden bulla 
and the fringed toga as was the Roman custom, and he took up the toga of manhood. Now 
the toga of manhood was entirely white, but the fringed toga had a purple stripe on the 
margin. To lay aside the fringed toga and to take up the toga of manhood was a very 
pleasing thing to a Roman boy, because he was considered a man and a Roman citizen 
afterwards. 


These things coming to pass, Lentulus wrote this letter to his wife: 


“Marcus greets his Julia. If you are well, it is well; | am well. | received your letter. | now send 
this letter from Rome by means of a most faithful slave so that you may know of our Publius 
as quickly as possible. For today | gave him the toga of manhood. | arose before dawn and 
first | removed the golden bulla from his neck. After this had been consecrated to the Lares 
and sacrifices had been made, | dressed him with the toga of manhood. Meanwhile, many 
friends had arrived with a crowd of the best citizens and of noble followers who led Publius 
out from the house to the forum. There, he was enrolled as a citizen, and his name, Publius 
Cornelius Lentulus, was inserted among the Roman citizens. Everyone was very amiable to 
him and they foretell great things from him. For he is wiser than his equals and he 
possesses great talent. Take care that you are well.” 


Page 213-214. LXIX. PUBLIUS JOINS CAESAR’S ARMY IN GAUL 


After Publius, now a young man, took up the toga of manhood, he began to dedicate himself 
to other things, and, especially, he diligently employed himself in the use of weapons. He 
loved those arts more and more which delight a warlike spirit. And now, there were some 
who predicted a military career for him. Nor without reason, because the renowned example 
of his father certainly had a great influence in that direction. A few years before, C. Julius 
Caesar, the greatest of the Roman leaders, had been elected consul, and at this time, he 
waged a grave war in Gaul. And in his army, many young men were soldiers, among whom 
was a certain friend of Publius. He ardently encouraged Publius by means of frequent letters 
to make a trip to Gaul. Nor did Publius refuse, and with many friends following him to the 
gate of the city, he set out to Caesar’s camp. On the fourth day after he began his journey, 
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he arrived at the Alps, those remarkably high mountains. After he had ascended these with 
the greatest difficulty, at last, he was in the territory of the Gauls. However, at first, he feared 
that he would not be able to come near to the Roman camp, because the Gauls, being 
assembled with very powerful forces, hemmed in the Romans, and they had now closed all 
the roads. Being alarmed by these things, Publius put on Gallic clothing to not be captured 
by the Gauls, and in this way, he was able to arrive at the camp through the forces of the 
enemy unharmed. Having been accepted within the fortifications, he was kindly received by 
Caesar. The general praised the brave young man with the most honorable words and made 
him military tribune. 


Page 214-215. HOW THE ROMANS MARCHED AND CAMPED 


An army that wages war in the territory of the enemy is surrounded by many dangers. In 
order to avoid these dangers, the Romans were accustomed to employ the greatest care. 
When approaching the forces of the enemy, they so arranged the line of troops that the 
general himself might lead the vanguard with many legions ready for battle. They placed the 
equipment of the whole army behind these troops. Then, the legions that had most recently 
been enlisted surrounded the whole line of battle. The cavalry too was sent away in all 
directions to explore the region; and the centurions were sent out in advance to pick a 
suitable spot for camp. A spot was considered suitable for camp that could easily be 
defended and was near water. For this reason, a camp was often pitched on a hill that was 
high on both sides and had a gentle descent from the front; or a spot was picked surrounded 
by swamps or located on the bank of a river. After the army arrived at the spot, some of the 
soldiers stood under arms, others began to fortify the camp. For, in order that the soldiers 
might be safer from the enemy and not be taken by surprise heedless and unprepared, they 
fortified the camp with a deep ditch and a high wall. In the camp there were four gates so 
that the onrush of the soldiers could be in all directions. On the corners of the camp there 
were towers from which spears were thrown at the enemy. In such a camp as we described, 
Publius was received by Caesar. 


Page 215-216. LXX. THE RIVAL CENTURIONS 


In that camp there were two centurions, very brave men, T. Pullo and L. Vorenus, neither of 
whom wanted to yield to the other in courage. A hostile strife was waged among them for 
many years now. Then at last, the end of the quarrel was done in this way. On the third day 
after Publius arrived, the enemy, being assembled with exceptionally large forces, made a 
very fierce attack against the camp. Then Pullo, since the Romans seemed too slow, said, 
“why do you hesitate, Vorenus? What more suitable opportunity do you wait nced beyond 
the fortifications and burst into that part of the enemy that seemed the most crowded. Nor 
indeed does Vorenus contain himself within the rampart then, but he follows close after 
Pullo. Then Pullo hurls a javelin at the enemy and strikes a man as he was advancing from 
the multitude. The enemy covers with their shields this man, being pierced and weakened, 
and they all throw their spears at Pullo. His shield is pierced through and a dart is stuck on 
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his belt. This chance turns away the sheath and delays his right hand as he was trying to 
draw out his sword. So being hindered, the enemy surrounds him. 


Then you may be sure, Vorenus, although he is a rival, nevertheless gives him help as he 
was being oppressed. All the multitude immediately turns its attention from Pullo to him. 
Vorenus fights in close combat with his sword, and, after having killed a man, he drives 
away the rest a little. But standing too eagerly, he unluckily falls by his foot slipping. 


Pullo gives him help again as he is surrounded, and both being uninjured, and after having 
killed many men, withdraw within the fortifications with the greatest praise. Thus, one of the 
rivals gave help to the other, nor could anyone judge their courage. 


Page 216-217. LXXI. THE ENEMY BESIEGING THE CAMP ARE 
REPULSED 


When there had been fighting already for six hours, and not only did their strength fail the 
Romans, but also their weapons, and the enemy pressed on more fiercely, and they had 
begun to tear the wall and fill up the ditch, Caesar, a man very skillful in the art of war, 
ordered his men to stop the battle for a brief moment, and, when the signal is given, to burst 
out of the camp. They do as ordered, and suddenly, they burst out of all the gates. And the 
soldiers ran so quickly, and the enemy was so near, that no space was given for throwing 
their javelins. Therefore, the javelins being put aside, a hand-to-hand conflict was waged 
with swords. For a long time, the enemy boldly resisted, and in their last hope for safety, 
they showed such great courage to impetuously press the Roman battle line on the right 
wing with their numbers. When the general had noticed this, he sent the young Publius with 
the cavalry to give help to those that were being oppressed. The enemy could not withstand 
their attack and they all retreated. Publius followed close after them as they were put to flight 
all the way to the Rhine river, which was fifteen miles away from that spot. Few saved 
themselves there. When all the rest were killed, Publius and the cavalry withdrew to the 
camp. When the neighboring tribes had been informed of this defeat, they sent 
ambassadors to Caesar and they handed themselves and all their possessions over. 


Page 217-218. LXXIl. PUBLIUS GOES TO GERMANY-ITS FORESTS AND 
STRANGE ANIMALS 


At the beginning of summer, Caesar was informed by a letter and learned through the scouts 
that many cities of Gaul were eager for a revolution, and that they conspired against the 
Roman people and that they gave hostages to each other, and that certain Germans would 
also unite themselves with these. Alarmed by this letter and by the messengers, Caesar 
decided to march against the Gauls as quickly as possible to take them unaware by 
surprise, and to send Labienus, the ambassador, with two legions of foot soldiers and two 
thousand horsemen against the Germans. Therefore, after the grain supply was prepared, 
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the camp moved. The affair was waged well by each man, for Caesar arrived in the territory 
of the enemy so quickly that they had no time to assemble their forces, and Labienus 
inflicted such a grave punishment on the Germans that no one from that tribe dared to give 
help to the Gauls in future times. 


Publius also made this trip to Germany and, when he stayed there, he saw many 
extraordinary things. But he especially was amazed at the huge forest, which was said to be 
of such great size that no one could cross it, nor did anyone know the beginning or the end. 
He had learned many things about it from a certain soldier who, having been captured by 
the Germans once, lived there for many years. He, speaking of the forest, said, “This forest 
is of infinite size, nor is there anyone of this part of Germany that knows its beginning or has 
gone to its end. Many such kinds of animals are found there as are not found in other 
places. There are oxen that have only one horn; there are also animals that are called elk. 
These have no joints in their legs. Therefore, if by chance they fell, they cannot raise 
themselves up in any way. They have trees for beds. They lean themselves on to them and, 
being reclined in this way, they rest. There is a third kind of them that are called uruses. 
These are a little smaller than elephants. They have great strength and great speed, nor do 
they spare man nor beast. 


Page 218-219. LXXIill. THE STORMING OF A CITY 


Publius, having stayed in Germany for many days, returned to Gaul, and he betook himself 
to Caesar’s camp. Caesar decided to make war upon the Gauls because he was vexed that 
the Gauls of that region had refused to give their hostages and had been unwilling to provide 
grain for the army. After he had destroyed the fields and burned the villages, he arrived at an 
extraordinarily strong town that had been fortified both by nature and by craft. It was 
surrounded by a twenty-five-foot wall. It was fortified by the sea from two sides; from the 
third side, a hill, on which the town was located, sloped down with a steep slope towards a 
plain; only from the fourth side the entrance was easy. Nevertheless, although it was an 
exceedingly difficult deed, Caesar decided to attack this town. And after the camp had been 
fortified, he gave the task to Publius to prepare the things necessary for a siege. 


The siege of the Romans is as follows. First, towers are built by which the soldiers are to 
pass over onto the top of the wall; sheds are made by which the covered soldiers may 
advance towards the wall; parapets are prepared afterwards so that the soldiers may attend 
upon the engines of war; there are also battering rams that are to strike down the wall and 
the gates. When all these things are prepared, a mound is then piled up from that part where 
the entrance is most easy, and it is driven with the sheds towards the town itself. Then, a 
tower is moved forward on the mound; the wall and the gates are struck down with the 
battering rams that were located under the sheds; stones and weapons are hurled at the 
town with the ballistae, the catapults, and the other engines of war. At last, when the tower 
and the mound already reach the height of the wall and the battering rams have broken 
through the fortifications, when the signal is given, the soldiers rush into and storm the town. 
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Page 220-221. LXXIV. THE CITY IS TAKEN-THE CAPTIVES ARE 
QUESTIONED 


After all the things necessary for a siege are prepared by Publius, it is deliberated in a 
meeting what plan for besieging the town they are to enter upon. Then, one of the 
centurions, a man very skillful in the art of war, says, “| advise that we pile up a mound from 
that part where the entrance is most accessible and that we move a tower forward, and that 
with a battering ram moved forward at the same time we try to strike down the wall .” Since 
this plan pleased everyone, Caesar dismissed the meeting. Then, having encouraged the 
soldiers to remember past victories, he ordered that a mound be piled up and that a tower 
and a battering ram be moved forward.Nor were the townspeople without a plan. Some 
threw fire and all kind of weapons from the wall at the tower, others rolled down huge rocks 
upon the sheds and the battering ram. For a long time, there was very fierce fighting from 
both sides. Not even the wounded retreated. At last, about the third watch, Publius, whom 
Caesar had put in charge of that task, announced that part of the wall, having been 
weakened by the blows of the battering ram, had fallen. Having heard that, Caesar gives the 
signal; the soldiers rush in, and with a great slaughter of the enemy, they capture the town. 


On the next day, this town having been taken, the noblest of the captives are led before the 
headquarters to the general. He himself, being nobly dressed in a golden breastplate and 
purple cloak, questions the captives through a translator as follows: Who are you all? 
Translator: The general asks who you all are. 

Captives: We are sons of the king. 

Translator: They say that they are sons of the king. 

General: Why have you all inflicted so many injuries upon me? 

Translator: He asks why you all have inflicted so many injuries upon him. 

Captives: We did not inflict injuries upon him, but we waged war for our country. We have 
always been willing to be friends to the Romans, but the Romans tried to drive us out of our 
home and country without a reason. 

Translator: They say that they have not inflicted injuries upon you, but that they waged war 
for their country. That they have always been willing to be friends to the Romans, but that 


the Romans tried to drive them out of their home and country without a reason. 


General: Will you all remain loyal in future times after this rebellion is forgiven? 
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Then, you may be sure, the captives swore, as they shed tears of earnestness, that they 
would remain loyal, and Caesar sent them away home unharmed. 


Page 222. LXXV. CIVIL WAR BREAKS OUT BETWEEN CAESAR AND 
POMPEY-THE BATTLE OF PHARSALIA 


While the Gallic War was not even finished, a civil war began between Caesar and Pompey. 
For, Pompey, who desired the supreme power, had persuaded the senate to proclaim 
Caesar an enemy of the republic and to order his army to be disbanded. When he learned of 
these things, Caesar refused to send away his army, and, having encouraged his soldiers to 
defend a commander so often victorious from the injuries of the enemy, he ordered them to 
follow him to Rome. The soldiers obeyed with the greatest zeal, and their crossing of the 
Rubicon marked the beginning of the civil war. 


Indeed, nearly all the cities of Italy favored Caesar’s side and they kindly received him. 
Alarmed by this, Pompey departed from Rome before Caesar’s arrival and came to 
Brundisium, from where he crossed the sea to Epirus with all his troops a few days later. 
Caesar followed him with seven legions and five hundred horsemen, and Publius was 
distinguished in Caesar’s retinue. 


After several milder battles took place, at last, the enemy troops pitched camp at Pharsalus 
(which was) located in Thessaly. Although Pompey’s army was twice as large as Caesar’s, 
there were however many who exceedingly feared the veteran legions that had defeated the 
Gauls and the Germans. Labienus, the ambassador, who recently had revolted from Caesar, 
addressed them in the following way before the beginning of the battle: “Don’t think that this 
is the army of veteran soldiers. | took part in all battles nor do | rashly proclaim something 
unknown. An exceedingly small part of that army that defeated the Gauls still survives. A 
large part was killed, many departed to their homes, and many were abandoned in Italy. 
These troops that you see in hither Gaul were recently enlisted.” When he had said these 
things, he vowed to himself that he would not return to the camp unless he was the victor. 
Pompey and all the others vowed this same thing, and the troops went out of the camp with 
great hope and joy as if towards certain victory. 


Caesar, being prepared in mind for attacking, also led out his army, and leaving seven 
cohorts in the camp for protection, he drew up the troops in a triple battle line. Then, the 
incensed soldiers being eager for the fight, he gave the signal with the trumpet. The soldiers 
advanced and drew their swords after throwing their spears. Nor, in truth, was the enemy 
without courage. For, they withstood the spears that were thrown, they warded off the attack 
of swords, and they held the lines. There was fierce fighting for a long time from both sides 
nor did anyone retreat. Then, Pompey’s cavalry tried to surround Caesar’s battle line. When 
Caesar noticed that, he ordered the third battle line, which until that point had been inactive, 
to advance. Then, you may be sure, the exhausted enemy could not withstand the attack of 
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the fresh troops and they all retreated. But, Pompey, despairing of his fortune, went to the 
camp by horseback, (and) from there he soon fled with a few horsemen. 


Page 224. LXXVI. THE TRIUMPH OF CAESAR 


After Pompey and his friends were defeated and every enemy was conquered everywhere, 
Caesar the general returned to Rome and he set up camp outside the walls of the city in the 
Field of Mars. Then, you may be sure, he was endowed with very magnificent honors. He 
was made dictator, and a triumph was declared for him by the senate. On the day that he led 
the triumph of the Gauls, such a great crowd of people gathered together from everywhere 
into the city that all places were crammed. The temples were opened, the altars were 
smoking, the columns were decorated with garlands. However, when the procession entered 
the city, how big a roaring of people began! First, the senate and the magistrates entered 
through the gate. The pipers, the standard-bearers, and the foot soldiers followed coronated 
with a laurel singing: “Behold, Caesar triumphs now, who conquered Gaul,” and “a thousand, 
thousand, thousand, thousand Gauls we slaughtered.” Many were carrying the plunder of 
the captured cities, arms, (and) all instruments of war. The horsemen, carried by spirited and 
very splendidly decorated horses, followed, amongst whom the young man Publius was 
considered the bravest. The bulls and the rams were led, which were sacrificed to the 
immortal gods. In this way, the army, advancing in a long procession, went on by the Sacred 
Way through the Forum to the Capitoline. 


When the general himself entered the city, he was greeted by the cheerful shouting of the 
crowd from everywhere. He was standing in a golden chariot which four white horses 
conveyed. Clothed in the embellished toga, he was holding the bridle and laurel in one hand 
(and) the ivory sceptre in the other. A slave standing behind him in the chariot was holding a 
golden wreath above his head. In the front of the chariot, the very wretched captives, the 
kings and leaders of the defeated tribes, proceeded bound by chains; and twenty-four lictors 
carrying laureated fasces and the standard-bearers escorted Caesar’s chariot. The crowd of 
captives concludes the train, who, being subdued to slavery, follow with downcast 
countenance (and) with bound arms; with whom came the soldiers in a very long row, even 
these carrying plunder or military insignia. 


When Caesar had ascended the Capitoline, he made sacrifices in the temple of Jupiter on 
the Capitoline. At the same time, those of the captives who were the noblest, being led away 
to the jail, were killed. After the sacrifices were done, Caesar descended from the Capitoline 
and he gave military honors to his soldiers in the Forum and distributed money from the 
plunders of war to them. 


After all these things were completed, Publius bade farewell to Caesar and hurried to his 
villa as quickly as possible to greet his father and mother. 


Of the deeds done by P. Cornelius Lentulus thus far. 
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